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That faithful servant of the Lord, 
John Woolman, whose classic journal 
our venerable honorary member admon- 
ishes us to take as a part of our five feet 
of education, once sagely remarked, “It 
is a weighty thing to speak much in large 
meetings for business, for except our 
minds are rigidly prepared and we clear- 
ly understand the case we speak to, in- 
stead of forwarding we hinder business, 
and make more labour for those on whom 
the burden of the work is laid.” This 
is a most propitious occasion to put into 
practice that excellent observation, and 
so, altho custom and tradition seem to 
require some word from your presiding 
officer in the nature of a presidential ad- 
dress, that word is to be brief and soon 
said, that the risk may be minimized 
of making more labor for you on whom 
the real burden of this conference is laid. 

From the earliest recorded gatherings 
of our craft down the years to the pres- 
ent time librarians have been quick to 
realize and to express their obligation to 
the public whose literary and book lov- 
ing interests they represent. When we 
and our professional forebears have 
gathered in solemn—often too solemn— 
bibliothecal conclave, personal aggrand- 
izement has not been our primary aim 
or the thought uppermost in our deliber- 
ations, but rather we have gravely sensed 
our responsibilities to the users of our 
libraries and to the larger number in our 
communities who should be their patrons. 
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So, 70 years ago, we find Charles C. 
Jewett in his president’s address at the 
first librarians’ convention ever held, em- 
phatically saying, “We meet to provide 
for the diffusion of a knowledge of good 
books, and for enlarging the means of 
public access to them. Our wishes are 
for the public, not for ourselves.” 

So, too, we find Justin Winsor, the 
first president of this association, saying 
in his address at the first annual con- 
ference in 1877, “An association of libra- 
rians exists primarily for the benefit of 
the libraries, which they represent and 
which they hold in trust for the public 
which supports them, directly or indi- 
rectly.” 

And a little nearer our own day we 
find Henry M. Utley saying in his presi- 
dential address at the Denver conference 
in 1895, “Those who are charged with 
the management and control of libraries 
have imposed upon them a very grave 
responsibility. They are not merely the 
custodians of the books which the public 
purse has bought; they are commissioned 
to guide in the path of highest progress. 
In this light the function of the librarian 
assumes the halo of a holy office. He 
who discharges it earnestly and faithful- 
ly may do much to help forward the en- 
lightenment of his generation.” 

These are but three of the almost in- 
numerable passages in our Proceedings 
which might be drawn upon to show that 
our fathers of the library faith have, in 
all these matters, set us worthy examples 
of the attitude we should take toward 
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our work. But their pioneer efforts, sup- 
plemented by the fruitful endeavors of 
many in the present generation, have 
pointed out the way and opened the door 
to wider responsibilities that we and our 
successors must face and go forward to 
meet. Librarians, as individuals, have 
been quick from the first to recognize 
that they have held high obligations to 
the immediate public they directly serve. 
Furthermore, with steady growth thru 
the years, the rank and file of our voca- 
tion have sensed and expressed the con- 
viction that they owe the debt of profes- 
sional service to a considerable degree 
beyond their local horizon, and that the 
full measure of social service requires 
that some time, thought and effort be 
given to national as well as to local prob- 
lems. : 
To the American Library Association 
is largely due the development of this 
sense of a wider responsibility. Its 
function in this direction was admirably 
expressed by Mr Putnam at the con- 
ference of 1898 when, in the course of 
his president’s address, he said, “What 
we can do in these national conferences 
is to gather up the larger experience, to 
record tendencies, to estimate their effect 
for good or for ill, to determine prin- 
ciples, and then to throw the entire in- 
fluence of this national associated opin- 
ion into the application of them.” In its 
conferences matters for the general li- 
brary good have been discussed ; its com- 
mittees have studied the needs of the 
country rather than those of a restricted 
district ; and its officers have endeavored 
to see the whole field and not merely the 
little plot in which they worked. 

But while all these commendable 
things can be said with little risk of chal- 
lenge, let us not, as an association, any 
more than as individuals, bask in the 
sunshine of gratification over a duty 
well done, for a new day has dawned, 
bringing with it new _ responsibilities 
which must perhaps be met in new ways. 

In 1918, the American Library As- 
sociation entered Europe. Our service 
was to fellow Americans who found 
themselves far from home, and who wel- 
comed,' as never men before welcomed, 
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the ministration of the printed page, 
This service, made possible by generous 
public contribution, participated in by li- 
brarians from every section of the 
country and in every section of the 
country, provided an unforgettable ex- 
ample of the no mean contribution we 
can make as an association when a 
national emergency spurs us to do our 
best. Thus we have been put on record 
as to our capacity to recognize an as- 
sociational responsibility and our capa- 
bility to meet it. The service-seeking 
world will henceforth expect the more 
of us since seeing what we collectively 
are able to do. Merely then to meet 
that degree of obligation—to render that 
degree of service—which formerly we 
were accustomed to set for ourselves and 
accept as the just measure of our 
strength, will no longer permit us to 
present a self-respecting front to an ex- 
acting world. New responsibilities and 
opportunities are ours and in some way 
we must find the means to meet them. 
The world as a whole still knows little 
of the American Library Association, 
but our existence, our aims, our potential 
service are within the present field of 
knowledge certainly of some who knew 
nothing of us the last time we gathered 
south of the Mason and Dixon line, and 
because of this increased knowledge 
about us and because of the consequent 
multiplying opportunities for social serv- 
ice, our responsibilities have vastly ex- 
panded and must somehow be met. We 
are accustomed to hear it said that mod- 
ern transportation has made the world 
as a whole smaller than were the thir- 
teen American colonies, and if. this 
means anything to our nation at large, 
it means something as well to the various 
service units which comprise it. Just so 
surely as our national policies can not 
be shaped permanently to ignore the 
plight of Europe, but must sooner or 
later recognize that America is hence- 
forth linked to the nations overseas by 
ties and interests which did not exist in 
the days of Washington or even of 
Grover Cleveland, so surely will it be 
impossible henceforth for the American 
Library Association to forget that its ac- 
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tivities of 1918 and ’19 opened avenues 
of opportunity that can never be aban- 
doned but which are certain to lead to 
even more intimate international rela- 
tionships. 

The development of the Paris library 
from a war emergency into a permanent 
peace-time enterprise; the influence that 
has resulted in various European cities 
and seats of learning from the gift of 
small collections of war service books; 
the publicity that has intentionally or 
otherwise been given overseas to Ameri- 
can library economy ; the increased desire 
of young people of western Europe to 
come to America to receive library train- 
ing, or their appeal to have training 
brought over to them; all these are 
plantings which are ours, which are 
growing, and which are bringing us in- 
creased responsibility whether we desire 
it or not. 

The Paris library is now an indepen- 
dent corporation, it is no longer officially 
a part of the A. L. A., but it is closely 
linked to us by bonds growing out of our 
past relations. For a long time to come 
our association, altho it has no further 
financial aid to give nor is any expected 
of us, must recognize peculiar obliga- 
tions to this offspring, and do whatever 
lies within its power to help that insti- 
tution to a position of strength and to 
an assured future. And in no way can 
we, as librarians or as an organization, 
do better service than by responding as 
generously as may be to the present 
urgent need in continental Europe for 
American books and magazines. Presi- 
dent McCracken, of Vassar, who has re- 
turned recently from a visit to nearly 
thirty European universities, in the 
course of which he made a careful in- 
spection of the books published in Eng- 
lish in the different libraries, said in a 
recent letter to Secretary Milam, “I 
have returned impressed with the need 
and with the emergency that exists to- 
day in the libraries of continental 
Europe. We can do a work of immense 
value, in this period of depressed valuta, 
in the equalization of opportunity 
around the world for the exchange of 
ideas. This is surely not charity, or 


even philanthropy. Perhaps we would 
better call it democracy, and let it go 
at that. To me it seems mere justice.” 

In this worthy enterprise, so neces- 
sary, if European scholarship is to re- 
gain its foothold and continue its con- 
tributions to science, art, history, 
philosophy and literature, we are for- 
tunate to be able to work hand in hand 
with the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial, whose trustees have recent- 
ly made a grant to the American Li- 
brary Association for the specific pur- 
pose of supplying American books and 
periodicals to a selected number of uni- 
versity libraries located in some of 
those countries whose depreciated cur- 
rency makes the purchase of foreign 
publications prohibitive. 

Turning from this hurried glance at 
certain responsibilities of ours which 
in their expansion have taken on in- 
ternational aspects, let us look for a 
few moments at the situation nearer 
home. Much has been said and writ- 
ten with library extension as the text. 
From all sides we have become ac- 
customed to hear that only about 50 
per cent of the population of the 
United States, and perhaps no greater 
of Canada’s, has access to the privi- 
leges of a public library or can obtain 
the use of a publicly owned book. 
Startling have been the revelations as 
to what our fellow citizens read and do 
not read, as they have been disclosed 
to us thru the investigations of our col- 
leagues from time to time. When we 
meet we think on these things; we 
consider means of reducing that high 
percentage; we encourage the estab- 
lishment of county libraries as a prac- 
tical agency for carrying books into 
rural communities; we urge the crea- 
tion of effective library commissions 
in states and provinces which do not 
now have them; we promulgate li- 
brary publicity that will aid those in- 
terested and concerned in library de- 
velopment in bringing home the facts 
in the case and presenting them force- 
fully before the eyes of legislating and 
appropriating bodies. We are, for in- 
stance, meeting at this time in this 
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particular section of the country in 
order to help our southern colleagues 
in their struggle with the problems of 
library extension. As individual libra- 
rians, many of you here gathered have 
done all you personally could do to 
further the worthy enterprise of more 
libraries and better libraries; as officers 
of library commissions many of you 
have rendered distinguished service to 
your colleagues in states or provinces 
where the establishment of a publicly 
supported commission was being agi- 
tated; and as a national association we 
have done something to help in this 
direction. But what the American Li- 
brary Association, as an organization, 
has been able to do compared with 
what needs to be done, has been little 
indeed. I speak as one knowing some- 
thing of the Macedonian calls which 
come to the headquarters office, and 
the keen regret of those engaged in the 
work that so little can be done com- 
mensurate with the need and with the 
demand. The majority of even our 
own membership has no just compre- 
hension of the appeals for help that 
pour in, of their variety, of their pro- 
fessional significance and of the far- 
reaching influence of satisfactory re- 
sponses. One at least who has been 
associated with this work pleads guilty 
to the serious charge of having been so 
busy attempting to do the things that 
were pressing to be done that not 
enough time was spent acquainting the 
world of these needs and opportuni- 
ties. 

Here in this broad and fertile field 
of library extension, with the needs so 
clearly seen and with the demands so 
definite, lies the greatest opportunity 
of the American Library. Association. 
Since Mr Dewey devised it for us, we 
have held as our motto, “The best 
reading, for the largest number, at the 
least cost.” At various times and on 
numerous occasions we have empha- 
sized the duty of furnishing the “best 
reading,” and thru our conference dis- 
cussions and even more thru the work 
of energetic committees we have 
stressed the need of supplying this 


reading at the “least cost.” Let us 
turn our face now with new determi- 
nation full to the large but worthy task 
of doing all that is humanly possible 
to bring this best reading to the “larg- 
est number.” 

This is no new problem. I do not 
present it to you as such. It is the old 
problem, to solve which public libra- 
ries were created. Josephus N. Larned, 
librarian and _ historian, who knew 
books so well and loved them so sin- 
cerely and who craved so ardently that 
knowledge and that ‘love for all his 
fellows, said to this association at its 
meeting in Lake Placid, in 1894, 
“Those who serve the public libraries 
have a great responsibility laid on 
them. . . It is our business to assume 
that the mission of good books, books 
of thought, books of inspiration, books 
of right feeling, books of wholesome 
imagination, can be pushed to every 
hearth and to every child and parent 
who sits by it. And it is our business 
to labor unsparingly toward the mak- 
ing of that assumption good, without 
reckoning any fraction of hopelessness in 
had 

Altho this problem has been with us 
since the beginning of our association 
history, the obligation to extend li- 
brary service classifies itself as one of 
our expanding responsibilities, because 
the issue comes to us with a new align- 
ment and down new avenues of ap- 
proach. Again, “it is the war.” Com- 
munities have not, as a rule, clamored 
for libraries and for books to read. If 
they had, there would be more libra- 
ries, and 50 per cent of our people 
would not be without library advan- 
tages. But, as we know, the returning 
soldiers and sailors, with memory 
fresh of the delights of books read in 
camp, hospital or on shipboard, have 
been the leaven in many communities. 
The dissatisfaction of the ex-service 
man was vocal and audible at not be- 
ing able to obtain at home what was 
so easily secured in service. For four 
years he has been our best ally in the 
field. He has been the quickest to ap- 
preciate the value of a public library 
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and often the first locally to advocate 
its establishment. But, like all the rest 
of us, he has a short memory, and he 
will become discouraged and will cease 
to agitate. The time will soon pass 
when we can so easily obtain his 
sympathetic endorsement of our desire 
to extend the best reading to the 
“largest number.” We do not realize 
as we Should what an opportunity we 
are letting slip in not pushing library 
extension more energetically while we 
have the ex-service man as our firm 
ally. 

And the burden and the responsibil- 
ity rests on the American Library As- 
sociation. I am not advocating or even 
suggesting that it depart from its pres- 
ent policy and enter the field as an 
agency of direct service to the public, 
even if it had the means to undertake 
such an activity. But in many indirect 
ways, if financial means could be 
found, the A. L. A. could be an in- 
calculable stimulation. If more timely 
helpful publications could be compiled 
and widely distributed; if more ex- 
hibits setting forth what libraries mean 
to other towns and counties could be pre- 
pared and sent the rounds of fairs, 
grange meetings and other gatherings, 
if personal representatives of the as- 
sociation, field agents we call them in 
other avenues of service, could be on 
call to go here and there, conferring 
with local bodies, addressing state 
groups, advising how to_ proceed, 
preaching the gospel of good books 
and public libraries; if we could do 
some of these things, then verily we 
would be meeting our expanding ob- 
ligations with credit. 

But the encouragement of new libra- 
ries and of service to new groups, 
fundamental and appealing as it is, is not 
the only way in which the A. L. A. can 
show its appreciation of the importance 
of placing books in the hands of more 
people and making readers of them. 
Almost as great and far-reaching is 
the effect that comes from helping to 
bring about greater efficiency in the 
administration of libraries already ex- 
isting. Last year in his presidential 


address, Mr Root made a vigorous 
plea for the active prosecution of the 
proposed library survey. Another con- 
ference year has passed and only a 
modicum of progress has been made on 
this work which many members of the 
association believe to be of very great 
importance. To do the work properly 
funds are necessary in order to give 
the committee in ‘charge both trained 
and clerical assistance and to subsi- 
dize the publication of the study when 
it is completed. The association could 
perform a great service to munici- 
palities, to colleges and _ univer- 
sities, to high and normal schools, and 
to other community groups, by plac- 
ing at their disposal the well-digested 
information that the survey would 
make available. This is such a reason- 
able service and so peculiarly within 
the province of the A. L. A. that I be- 
lieve it assumes the proportion of a 
direct obligation, and part of this is 
the obligation to obtain thru some 
channel the funds necessary to push 
the work to a successful conclusion. 
Many a library is now ineffective be- 
cause its governing board has no 
measuring rod to determine what con- 
stitutes library efficiency; it does not 
know just how much service the library 
should be reasonably expected to render ; 
or whether it is providing what it ought 
to provide. The survey would furnish 
something tangible and would give 
definite facts to the board not satisfied 
with a guess. 

The American Library Association 
itself gives no library training and I 
do not believe it should, but there is 
no phase of library activity in which 
it should be more deeply concerned, for 
sound professional training is the basis 
on which better libraries are built. 
Thru its committee on library training, 
its section on training, thru the publi- 
cation of books and other material, and 
thru many activities of the headquar- 
ters office, the A. L. A. is acknowledg- 
ing its responsibility to library train- 
ing and expressing its desire to serve 
those directly engaged in that work. 
The Association of American library 
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schools has, of course, been able to 
relieve the larger body of certain func- 
tions, but I am sure that no members 
of that organization, all of whom con- 
sider themselves members of the A. L. 
A. first, and of the younger body sec- 
ond, would fail to acknowledge the ob- 
ligations of the older association. In 
particular the American Library As- 
sociation should call attention more 
emphatically to the need of increased 
facilities for library training—in other 
words to the need for more library 
schools. Library salaries are gradual- 
ly advancing; staffs of large libraries 
are increasing; and boards of small li- 
braries are recognizing the wisdom 
and ultimate economy of installing 
trained librarians. There is the de- 
mand from many quarters for trained 
men and women and the existing 
schools can not expand very much be- 
yond their present capacities. Who, 
better than leaders of A. L. A. policy, 
can determine the need for more 
trained people, and who, if not the A. 
L. A., should be responsible for seeing 
that the supply meets the demand? 
Not only do we need more people 
trained in the fundamentals of library 
economy; we need more nearly ade- 
quate provision for training advanced 
students, especially in the fields of ad- 
ministration and bibliography. If one 
of our large universities, possessing 
adequate library facilities for practice 
and research, could establish such a 
school and offer such advanced courses 
it would do more toward making li- 
brarianship a recognized profession 
than anything else I can think of at 
this time. 

For many years some of us have 
been keenly aware that the association 
was failing conspicuously in meeting 
obvious obligations to the large libra- 
ries of the country. When Mr Car- 
negie gave a fund for endowment in 
1902 he expressed the wish that the 
income be used in helping to meet the 
bibliographic needs of small libraries, 
and the association officers, from that 
day to this, have been so conscientious 
in seeing to it that the small libraries 


received the benefit of that gift, that 
the large libraries have been much 
neglected. The fact remains, however, 
that a certain amount of assistance 
from the American Library Associa- 
tion would be of incalculable value to 
scholars and research workers. . . . If 
our association is to be well propor 
tioned in its functionings and is to 
command the interest and support of 
all classes of libraries and _ library 
workers, as it truly should, the needs 
of scholarship must be recognized as 
well as those of the general reader, 
In the failure, temporary we hope, of 
European scholars to pursue their in- 
vestigations to anything like the extent 
or degree of pre-war days, due to the 
chaotic economic and social conditions, 
it is more than ever the duty of all con- 
cerned to help American scholarship 
carry forward the “torch of learning.’ 
Nothing could so dignify our vocation 
and raise it in the estimation of schol- 
ars as to assist those who are engaged 
in bibliographical research, and to do 
something in this direction is far from 
the least of our association’s expan¢- 
ing responsibilities. 

Three years hence the American Li- 
brary Association is to commemorate 
its fiftieth anniversary. A committee 
to draft and direct the carrying out o 
a suitable recognition of this event has 
been appointed and we shall soon be 
hearing of its plans and of what it 
thinks we ought to do for the proper 
celebration of that occasion. So while 
we survey the road we have traveled 
is it not an appropriate time, these 
next three years, to plan how best to 
meet these new obligations and thest 
old ones that come to us from new 
angles? In short, what we do to cele 
brate our semi-centennial should be 
done definitely with a view to meeting 
these expanding obligations and re 
sponsibilities. 

Our associational responsibility i 
primarily professional and, therefore, 
primarily to libraries and librarians. 
No one with vision of the true func 
tions of a national association, such a 
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ours, would wish to shift the point of 
stress, or rightly conceive that in so 
doing he was best serving the interests 
of the largest number. But back of 
our professional concern always stands 
the general public whom we serve. 
Were it not for them we should not 
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exist as an organization, we should 
have no functions, we should have no 
collective responsibilities to consider 
and discuss. So, therefore, our re- 
sponsibility is truly to the public, and 
because it is indirect it.is no whit less 
vital or imperative. 





Reorganizing the Library Personnel 
System of the Federal Government 


It is rather difficult to grasp the 
significance of the movement for the 
reclassification of the employes of the 
federal government. We are familiar 
with the terms “civil service” and “em- 
ployment management,” both of which 
we think of primarily as methods for 
the selection of employes, but “re- 
classification” does not convey an 
equally clear conception to our minds. 

The solution of the employment 
problem in any large organization 
presents great difficulties. Too often 


in the past, the task of hiring, promot- 
ing and firing employes has been a hit 


or miss proposition depending upon 
the judgment or whim of a number of 
different persons. Lacking any stand- 
ard rules for the selection and rating 
of employes, such variation in the 
handling of individual cases is all but 
inevitable. 

The management of employes in 
large undertakings involves three 
things. There is a system of jobs or 
positions with varying salary rates; 
there is a method for deciding which 
types of service belong in each posi- 
tion, and, finally, there is a plan for 
determining the ability of each em- 
ploye to perform the task which is as- 
signed to him. Of these three require- 
ments, the system of positions and 
salaries is referred to as the “classifica- 
tion”; the deciding of types of service 
belonging in each position is referred 
to as (the method of) “allocation,” 
and the determination of employe abil- 
ity is termed “efficiency rating.” 

Government service in the past 

In the federal government, the sys- 

tem of employment is the result of 


4 

many years of uncodrdinated develop- 
ment. Positions have been created in 
one department without reference to 
the requirements of similar positions in 
other departments. Thus there are 
many anomalies in the classification of 
federal positions; the same type of 
work goes under different names in 
different departments; salary rates for 
the same task vary in different places, 
and some employes win promotion 
while other, equally able, employes re- 
main indefinitely in the same position. 

To remedy this condition Congress 
has been endeavoring for a number of 
years past to develop a sound and 
equitable plan for the reorganization 
of the federal employment system. 
Studies and investigations have been 
made and data assembled by Congres- 
sional committees, by government de- 
partments and employes, and by pri- 
vate organizations such as the Insti- 
tute for Government Research. The 
results of this activity were finally 
crystallized in several bills, and the 
sponsor of each bill urged it upon 
Congress for enactment as the best 
possible solution of the very difficult 
problem of reclassification. 

Principal Reclassification bills 

The three main reclassification bills 
introduced in Congress (Sterling, 
Smoot and Lehlback) differed some- 
what from each other in respect to the 
three essentials already mentioned. In 
the classification of positions they ran 
the gamut from excessive detailing 
of functions to excessive simplification, 
which appeared to neglect the charac- 
ter and importance of specific tasks. 
Responsibility for allocation to posi- 
tions was assigned variously to the 
Civil Service commission, the Bureau 
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of efficiency, and the Bureau of the 
budget. Finally, each bill differed 
somewhat in the plan proposed for the 
advancement and promotion of em- 
ployes of demonstrated ability. 

As the close of the Congressional 
session approached it became apparent 
that competition between the advo- 
cates of various types of reclassifica- 
tion proposals was jeopardizing the 
chances for the enactment of any law 
whatsoever. Faced with this danger, 
the sponsors of the various bills were 
brought together in the hope that a 
compromise might be affected. This 
attempt at compromise met with suc- 
cess and a new Dill was drawn up, 
agreeable to the interested parties, and 
this bill was jammed thru both houses 
of Congress during the last few days 
of the session. 

The government of the United 
States is now committed by “The 
Classification Act of 1923” to a con- 
structive policy of personnel adminis- 
tration. This law, which becomes ef- 
fective, July 1, 1924, provides a basic 
plan for the classification of positions 
in the government, under four prin- 
cipal heads, as follows: 1) Professional 
and Scientific service; 2) Subprofes- 
sional service; 3) Clerical, Adminis- 
trative and Fiscal service, and 4) Cus- 
todial service. The task of allocating 
employes to the various grades in each 
of these four service divisions is con- 
fided to a Personnel Classification board 
composed of the chiefs of the bureaus of 
the Budget and of Efficiency and one 
Civil Service commissioner. The third 
task, i. e., the “rating” of employe effi- 
ciency and the advancement or dismissal 
of employes, is also entrusted to the Per- 
sonnel Classification board, but no exact 
plan or method is prescribed for the de- 
velopment or application of such effi- 
ciency rating plan. 


Reclassification of librarians 


How will this new law affect the large 
number of librarians in the government 
service? The grades established in the 
law are described in general terms and 
there is no specific reference to library 


work. However, every type of library 
work may be fitted into the various 
grades enumerated in the compensation 
schedules for the professional and sub- 
professional service. I think there can 
be no doubt as to the policy which was 
in the minds of the original framers of 
the law and that that policy was to al- 
locate librarians to grades in the Profes- 
sional and Sub-professional service 
which properly accentuate the impor- 
tance of the function performed by the 
librarian and which provide an adequate 
scale of compensation. 

It is not possible to predict just how 
the Personnel Classification board will 
proceed in the actual work of allocating 
government employes to the different 
grades in the service divisions created 
by the reclassification law. The heads 
of the three agencies who constitute 
the Board have designated certain per- 
sons to act for them, and in effect, to 
be responsible for the work entrusted 
to the Board. These appointees are: 
Judge W. W. Warwick, representing 
the Bureau of the budget, who will act 
as chairman, Mr Guy Moffett, repre- 
senting the United States civil service 
commission, and Mr Harold N. 
Graves, representing the United States 
bureau of efficiency. 

Various statements have _ recently 
emanated from the Board or from indi- 
vidual board members, and the chairman 
has made one or two public addresses. 

A study of these announcements gives 
some indication of the policies which in 
all probability will be pursued. For ex- 
ample, Chairman Warwick has stated 
definitely that “the work of the board 
will amount to nothing and can accom- 
plish nothing, unless it is done thru and 
by the employes who know what is to 
be done, who know what the work is, 
who know by experience and study what 
the relation is between different classes 
of work.” In accordance with this policy, 
employes will be consulted in the as- 
sembling of data on which to base the 
work of allocation, and, after definite 
allocations are made, each employe will 
have his chance to state his agreement or 




















disagreement with the allocation made in 
each particular case. 
Washington librarians and reclassification 

Washington librarians have not. been 
idle while the above developments were 
taking place. Since the commencement 
of reclassification agitation, they have 
been hard at work gathering data, at- 
tending meetings and hearings, and en- 
deavoring in every way to conserve the 
interests of the library profession. The 
late Eunice R. Oberly, ably seconded by 
Dr George F. Bowerman and many 
others, rendered noteworthy service in 
the collection of information and in 
presenting the library viewpoint, par- 
ticularly in regard to the degree of edu- 
cation and professional training  re- 
quired of the modern librarian in the 
service of the government. 

A little over a year ago the District 
of Columbia library association ap- 
pointed a committee on _ professional 
problems to follow the progress of re- 
dassification, and Miss Claribel R. Bar- 
nett, librarian of the Department of 
agriculture, was made chairman of this 
committee. Associated with Miss Bar- 
nett on this committee are: Miss Anne 
G. Cross, librarian of the Department of 
commerce; Miss Clara W. Herbert, as- 
sistant-librarian of the Public library; 
H. H. B. Meyer, chief bibliographer of 
the Library of Congress; Dr George F. 
Bowerman, librarian of the Public li- 
brary; Mr Joy E. Morgan of the 
National Education Association, and 
Miss Laura A. Thompson, librarian, 
Department of labor. This committee 
has had the advantage of the sympa- 
thetic advice and aid of Dr Herbert 
Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

With an active committee organized, 
the next step was to develop a_ syste- 
matic program for the education of pub- 
lic officials, librarians and the general 
public as to certain fundamentals which 
should be considered in any plans which 
might be adopted for the reclassification 
of librarians in the government service. 
These fundamentals might be stated as 


follows : 
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1. Efficient library service is in- 
dispensable in the scientific, technical and 
commercial research activities of the 
federal government, and it has a definite 
relation to the degree of success or 
failure attending the prosecution of such 
activities. 

2. The modern librarian is equipped 
with a professional technique which is 
the result of a schooling as strict as that 
in other lines and this entitles him to 
definite professional recognition. 

3. The professional work performed 
by the librarian requires a degree of 
ability and skill which calls for a rate 
of compensation comparable to that paid 
to the workers in other lines of profes- 
sional activity. 

Library meetings and publicity 

In conformance to this program, lead- 
ing exponents of different reclassifica- 
tion viewpoints were invited to address 
special meetings of the District of Co- 
lumbia library association. Mr Herbert 
D. Brown, chief of the United States 
bureau of efficiency, addressed oné meet- 
ing and stated it as his belief that “li- 
brarians in the government service in 
Washington and elsewhere have demon- 
strated their ability to apply fact infor- 
mation in the practical solution of ad- 
ministrative problems and in the exten- 
sion of information service to agricul- 
ture, commerce and industry, and the 
trades and professions. It is our expec- 
tation that reclassification will put this 
service upon a recognized footing along 
with other professions and provide for 
adequate compensation.” 

At another particularly enthusiastic 
meeting of the association, Senator 
Thomas Sterling of South Dakota stated 
that “one can scarcely overestimate the 
importance of library service in the 
vital technical and scientific work which 
is in progress in the government estab- 
lishments here at Washington,” and he 
made a particularly effective plea for 
“definite recognition of the profes- 
sional character of the work of the 
trained librarian.” The full text of 
Senator Sterling’s address was printed 
in Pusrtc Lrprarres for February, 
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1923, and it was reprinted by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia library association 
for distribution to all persons inter- 
ested in the progress of reclassification 
legislation. 

As a result of these meetings, the 
reclassification of librarians in the gov- 
ernment service was given wide public- 
ity, both in newspapers published in 
Washington and in library publications 
of nation-wide circulation. Officials in 
charge of the drafting of reclassifica- 
tion bills were impressed with a new 
sense of the importance of the func- 
tion performed by the librarian and of 
the need for due recognition of library 
work in the classifications which were 
being developed. The services of the 
association’s Committee on _ profes- 
sional problems were requested by 
agencies interested in reclassification 
and the members of the committee 
spent many hours in compiling tenta- 
tive classification schedules, in defin- 
ing the various library service grades, 
and in determining the proper range 
of salary scales. 

By this time, the interest of libra- 
rians in reclassification had extended 
beyond the limits of the government 
service. It was more and more real- 
ized that the precedent finally adopted 
in Washington would exert a decided in- 
fluence upon salary grades thruout 
the profession. In view of this aspect 
of the problem, a letter was sent to the 
president of the American Library As- 
sociation petitioning the aid and codp- 
eration of that body. As the outcome 
of this request, and acting upon the 
recommendation of the A. L. A. execu- 
tive board, President Utley authorized 
the appointment of a Washington li- 
brarian to the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s committee on salaries. In 
this way both local and national li- 
brary interests have since been kept 
in intimate contact with current de- 
velopments in the field of reclassifica- 
tion. 

Work with the Classification board 

Following upon the announcement 
of the membership of the Personnel 


board, Miss Claribel R. Barnett, chair. 
man of the association’s Committee on 
professional problems, addressed a let. 
ter to Judge Warwick, chairman of the 
board, asking whether any plans had 
been decided upon in relation to the 
classification of librarians. As a re 
sult of the correspondence between 
Miss Barnett and Judge Warwick it 
was intimated that the Classification 
board would be glad to make use of 
tentative schedules and _ supporting 
data compiled by the association's 
Committee on professional problems 
when the problem of the classification 
and allocation of government librarians 
comes up for consideration. 

Our committee is now engaged in 
developing a plan for the allocation of 
librarians to the different grades e- 
tablished in the professional and _ sub- 
professional divisions of the govern- 
ment service. In addition to the classi- 
fication of the various types of library 
work, the task calls for the accurate 
definition of the requirements of each 
position, with specific illustrative ex- 
amples. This task the committee ex- 
pects to have completed in the near 
future, and the results of their study 
will be made available to the Classi 
fication board whenever the board 
members may be ready to make use of 
it. 

In closing this account it is but fair 
to make reference to the effective serv- 
ice rendered by the members of the 
Committee on professional problems 
of the District of Columbia library 
association and the many Washington 
librarians who have rendered assist: 
ance, both direct and indirect. In the 
performance of this task they have 
been greatly aided by the sympathetic 
codperation and support of the A. L 
A. salaries committee and the president 
and Executive board of the American 
Library Association. 

Dorsey W. Hype, JR., 
President. 
District of Columbia 
library association. 
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In the Letter Box 


Not A. L. A. Books 
Editor, Pustic LIBRARIES: 

Since I have had several inquiries as 
to whether the books recently advertised 
for sale by the War department were 
those from the War service, I wish to 
make the following statement : 

The sale of books recently announced 
by the War department does not consist 
of books received from the American Li- 
brary Association. The publications to 
be sold were purchased by the army for 
its educational program with the A. E. F. 

L. L. Dickerson. 





Finds It Useful 


Editor, Pusitc LiprarigEs: 

I want some extra copies of the 
April number of Pusric Lrpraries for 
use in an English class that makes a 
study of periodicals. 

This number is doubly useful at this 
time as an example, in itself, of a spe- 
cial periodical devoted to the library 
and for Miss Dunham’s admirable arti- 
cle on newspapers and periodicals. I 
have seldom seen a better treatment 
than this, which is entertaining and in- 
formative at the same time. Thank 
you for putting it out. 

HELEN L. Price, Librarian, 
University high school. 
Oakland, California. 





Itinerant Mender in Iowa 

In the spring district meetings of 
1922, the idea of a mender who should 
travel from library to library and as- 
sist in mending the books received 
favorable reception, 

In accordance therewith, the State li- 
brary commission entered into nego- 
tiations with Miss Helen  Brock- 
man. Late in 1922, she came to Des 
Moines where she received instruction 
from the Hertzberg Bindery for a 
month or six weeks. Early in January, 


she started on her travels and since 
that time has visited about a dozen 
libraries. 

Of course the amount of work which 
can be done varies with the condition 


of the books but much of the value of 
this work is the instruction which the 
librarians receive in regard to the time 
for mending, for binding, and various 
other matters in connection with the 
physical upkeep of the books in the li- 
braries. For this reason her assistance 
will be useful in addition to the actual 
work which she performs. 

The personality and ability of the 
mender governs very largely the suc- 
cess of the work. Fortunately, Miss 
Brockman has had _ business  experi- 
ence and possesses tact and ability to 
work with people, very valuable assets. 

Judging from the requests which are 
now coming in, we shall need a second 
assistant of this sort in the state and 
I am hoping we shall be equally suc- 
cessful in the person whom we may 
be able to find for the work. 

Miss Brockman charges at the rate 
of $35 per week and considers her 
week 42 hours. She furnishes her own 
material and pays her expenses but the 
librarians are expected to assist her 
in finding desirable and comfortable 
rooming places. She visits her places 
in geographical order to avoid ex- 
pense; in fact, in future will travel in 
a Ford. 

This is a new experience in Iowa 
but so far it is working most excel- 


lently. [ve A 





Civil Service Examination 

The U. S. Civil Service commission 
announces an open competitive exam- 
ination for cataloger, June 20, to fill 
vacancy in the office of the Superin- 
tendent of documents, Government 
printing office, Washington, at an en- 
trance salary of $1000 a year, plus the 
increase of $20 a month; also vacancies 
in positions requiring similar qualifi- 
cations. 

The duties of the position are to 
classify, catalog and index books, 
maps, prints, documents and other 
publications; proof-read catalogs; pre- 
pare manuscript for printing, and per- 
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form related work. Competitors will 
be rated on proof-reading or correcting 
proof, cataloging, indexing and ar- 
rangement, education, training and ex- 
perience. 

For full information and blanks, ap- 
ply to U. S. Civil Service commission, 
Washington, D. C., or the secretary of 
the Board of U. S. Civil Service ex- 
aminers at the post office in any city. 





As to Mr Van Loon’s Book 


Dear Editor: 

I’ve been reading the Van Loon mat- 
ters in Pusrtic Lrpraries of March and 
May with a good deal of interest. I am 
sorry to say that my view of his book 
was totally different from Miss Olcott’s 
although I respect her sincerity and her 
views. While possibly it might not have 
been food for school children, his religi- 
ous matter exactly suited me after four 
years of compulsory Chapel at Yale. 

Getting away from matters religious, I 
don’t believe in children being taught to 
admire people who have done evil, or 
not to realize that most people are a mix- 
ture of good and evil. The conclusion of 
Van Loon’s book distinctly braced me, 
and I thought had a feeling in it of cour- 
age and of hope. I particularly liked his 
description of the Cave Man early in the 
book, as nearly as I can remember, “a 
little fellow surrounded by disease and 
death, yet full of courage and laughter.” 
As a slight expression of my gratitude to 
him, if you think this letter worth print- 
ing, you are at perfect liberty to use it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rotanp Hott. 
May 17, 1923. 





Source of Information on Education 
I:ditor, Pusttc Liprarigs: 

I have been much interested in read- 
ing the article in the March-April issue 
of Special Libraries entitled “The special 
library in the field of education,” by John 
K. Norton, Director of research, N. FE. 
A., particularly, as there is a statement 
in the opening paragraph which seems 
to me decidedly misleading. 


Am I so very dense that I fail to 
understand the statement made in this 
article, or is it possible that the librarian 
referred to by Director Norton lacked 
information with regard to our govern- 
ment library known as the U. S. Bureau 
of -ducation library, Washington, D. C.? 
The quotation reads as follows: “There 
is, so far as we can discover, no accurate 
source of information on this vital sub- 
ject,” (education). 

I should be much interested to learn 
the name of this librarian, and whether 
he implies in this statement that the U. 
S. Bureau of Education library is not 
an accurate source of information, or 
that it could not be classed as a special 
library in the field of education. I am 
also puzzled by Director Norton’s atti- 
tude in ignoring the U. S. Bureau of 
Education library in his article. 

Several years ago, during the war, this 
library was recognized as the second 
largest educational library in the world. 
The only one exceeding it was located 
in Berlin. Without doubt our national 
educational library is now the largest in 
the world. 

School reports are received from prac- 
tically every city in the United States and 
many files are complete for years back. 
The reports from Boston and New York 
are the most complete sets in existence. 
Perhaps the greatest collection of reports 
from colleges thruout the world is in the 
library. Every conceivable new educa- 
tional publication in any form is ordered 
as soon as heard of. All copyright 
books dealing with this subject are re- 
ceived regularly from the Library of 
Congress. A_ splendid collection of 
textbooks, including foreign textbooks, 
is available. All educational maga- 
zines that are published are ordered 
and received regularly. -In fact, every- 
thing pertaining to education in any 
way is correlated in this collection. 

A group of specialists is employed 
to study and keep up with educational 
progress in their fields and issue bulle- 
tins regularly. Among these special- 
ists are those in foreign education, 
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higher education, rural schools, city 
schools, kindergarten, commercial edu- 
cation, etc. A list of this group may 
be found in the Educational Directory 
published by the bureau. The library 
also issues an Index to Current Educa- 
tional Publications, monthly. 

It is certainly unnecessary for me to 
enlarge on the importance and scope of 
this greatest collection of specialized 
materiat in the field of education in the 
world. In view of the above, is it fair to 
say that, so far as known, no accurate 
source of information on this vital sub- 
ject is available, and is it not difficult 
to understand why such a collection and 
source of information was ignored in 
the article by Director Norton? It would 
seem to me time to investigate if our 
national library, controlled by the U. S. 
Bureau of education, is inaccurate and 
inefficient. 


W. W. Foote, 
Librarian. 
State College of Washington, 
Pullman. 
* *K * * 


The article in question is as follows: 
The Special library in the field of education 


“There is, so far as we can discover, no 
accurate source of information on this 
vital subject.” Such was the answer re- 
ceived from the librarian of the Board of 
Education of one of our great American 
cities in reply to an inquiry as to where 
one might turn in order to keep in close 
touch with current educational material. 
It is not difficult, therefore, to understand 
why the National Education Association 
finds it necessary to create a special library 
as one of the divisions of its headquarters 
organization. 

The National Education Association, an 
organization of 125,000 of the progressive 
teachers and school executives of the coun- 
try, maintains its headquarters office 
in Washington, D. C. This association has 
as its purpose the advancement of the in- 
terests of the teaching profession and the 
promotion of education. Each of the seven 
divisions of the organization’s central of- 
fice is charged with certain specific duties. 
They can be most effectively discharged 
only if the division directors are kept con- 
stantly in touch with the up-to-the-min- 
ute developments in the educational field 
that affect their work. 


This is especially true of the Division of 
Research. This division is charged with 
the duty of making available promptly, in 
usable form, vital educational information. 
It is not enough that this information 
should be collected from books or even 
pamphlets. Material that has had time to 
get into books is often no longer current, 
in our meaning of the term. It may be 
interesting to the historian and student, but 
the time of its greatest usefulness to the 
school executive has passed. 

When the Division of Research was or- 
ganized, it was soon found that the col- 
lection of the source material upon which 
to base its studies was a good sized job 
in itself. This material has to be gathered 
from a multitude of educational agencies. 
First, there are forty-eight separate and 
sovereign school systems in this country. 
Each of our state school systems uses 
ditterent methods in meeting its public 
school problems. Consequently, educa- 
tional development must be based on the 
experience of all these systems if it is to 
be intelligent. At the same time thousands 
of cities, counties, town and rural com- 
munities are working out their educational 
salvations under the system of large local 
autonomy that most of our states allow. 
The instructors and students in hundreds 
of universities, normal schools and private 
foundations are also lending their aid in 
seeing that the billion dollars we spend an- 
nually for public schools is spent most ef- 
fectively. 

The educational experience, investigation 
and research that result from the work of 
the 750,000 teachers and school executives 
in the thousands of state and local educa- 
tional systems become available in many 
ways. Educational magazines, official reports, 
and printed pamphlets are issued by the 
hundreds every month. Valuable material 
often does not appear in printed form. It 
may be obtainable in mimeographed or 
typewritten form, or possibly only by di- 
rect inquiry and correspondence. This great 
stream of educational material must be 
tapped if our headquarters staff, and par- 
ticularly the Research Division, is to be 
most effective. 

It is for this reason that a special library 
is being developed as a part of the head- 
quarter’s organization of the National Ed- 
ucation Association. The special function 
of the library division will be to collect and 
make readily available the current educa- 
tional information vital to the work of each 
division director. Such a task can be per- 
formed satisfactorily only by a trained ex- 
pert who devotes all of his time and 
thought to the development of a library, 
organized with the special needs of our or- 
ganization in mind. 
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T seems scarcely possible that the time 
to record another A. L. A. meet- 
ing has come again and gone! The 
lingering memory of a crowded city 
hotel with its pert service and stifling 
heat, of the room upon room of strug- 
gling inmates trying to get in, trying 
to get out, trying to hear and trying 
to speak, surely does not reach back in- 
to last year! But here is a new 
memory of green leaves and_ bright 
flowers, of singing birds even thru the 
night, of comfortable roomy hotels and 
fine meeting places of another year, 
planted by delight. Well, so be it! 

The distances covered by travel this 
year were, for many, very great but 
for others, less and in inverse ratio to 
those of other years. The crowd at 
no time was so large as usual, so one 
could find the object of his search and, 
to his great pleasure, meet many an- 


other on his way. It solidified the de- 
sire for a resort meeting and the strong 
non-desire for a city gathering. 

The early date of the meeting doubt- 
less had something to do with de- 
creased attendance, so did the distance 
in some cases, but it may be assumed 
that the formation of sectional asso- 
ciations produced its first effect also. 


The Conference of 1923 


Advertisements for which proof is not required can be ac. 
the previous month. 





To Southern cordiality is due also 
a large measure of credit for the de- 
lightful friendliness that colored the 
occasion. Even a grouch cannot be as 
cross as he feels when a_ smiling 
friendliness surrounds him. That was 
apparent more than once. The eager- 
ness and buoyancy of the new element 
added not a little to the gayety of the 
association as occasion permitted. Mr 
Chester of the Eastman hotel was the 
last word in the pronouncement of 
courtesy, desire to meet satisfactorily 
the wants of the transient guests and 
patience under untoward circum- 
stances, and the next host of the cara- 
vansary chosen for A. L. A. entertain- 
ment will have a high mark to reach. 


One of the indefatigable sources of 
satisfaction was found in Miss Alta 
Smith, publicity director of the Business 
Men’s League, Hot Springs. Early and 
late, here, there and everywhere, Miss 
Smith was the source of information, 
without sign of weariness or lack of in- 
terest, even in the most trivial things. 
May her tribe increase! 

Altogether, the A. L. A. meeting of 
1923 was such a delightful occasion 
that one wishes it were to come rather 
than that it has been, but still one 
is glad to have had part in it. 
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A Fine Opportunity 


NE of the many points that are of 

special interest to the library 
world in President Utley’s address is 
that in which he refers to the grant 
made recently by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller memorial to the A. L. A. 
for the specific purpose of supplying 
American books and periodicals to a 
selected number of university libraries 
located in those countries whose de- 
preciated currency makes the purchase 
of foreign publications prohibitive. 

As has been pointed out innumer- 
able times, and as should be kept con- 
stantly before the minds and con- 
sciences of the péoples of the world, 
the only reasonable and sure founda- 
tion for peace among the nations of 
the earth is a better understanding 
of each other and of the actual beliefs 
and potentialities of every country, by 
every other country. In these days of 
excruciating poverty and distress in 
the countries more immediately suffer- 
ing from actual warfare within their 
borders, an understanding of the posi- 
tion and ideals of America is doubly 
necessary. 

It would be most unfortunate if the 
suffering peoples of Europe should 
form an opinion of the ideals and pur- 
poses of American citizenship as they 
are shown forth by a large number of 
those who, in these days of distress 
and poverty, are gayly parading mate- 
tial wealth and resources in the face 
of the grinding poverty abroad caused 
by the war. If it is possible to place 
in the hands of the thinking people 
of Europe, of those who read and 
study and investigate, American books 


and periodicals, the best of their kind, 
in the university libraries which can- 
not afford to buy them, then, as a small 
bit of leaven may do great service, so 
may these centers of education and in- 
fluence create in the minds ‘of the peo- 
ple owning them a better understand- 
ing of the mind of man in America 
than is shown by those who, in many 
cases, are not only discreditable to 
America but who, in their home en- 
vironment, are actually discredited by 
their neighbors. 

This does not mean that all Ameri- 
cans who are going about in Europe 
are to be condemned, far from it, but 
no one who knows can dispute the fact 
that it were better for everybody con- 
cerned if many Americans who are 
seen on the highways and in public 
places of continental Europe were not 
there, so far as they are considered 
representative of American ideals, 
thought, speech and actions. One saw 
them before the war, one saw them 
during the war and reports of their 
comings and goings, their presence and 
their actions, caused deep waves of re- 
gret to the understanding ones. That 
they are less ubiquitous or less con- 
spicuous now is scarcely probable. 

So again it may be said that libra- 
rians, especially, may rejoice in the op- 
portunity which is given the A. L. A., 
thru the kindness of the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial gift, to pro- 
vide real knowledge of America for 
groups of serious-minded Europeans, 
that they may have the opportunity 
to catch at least a glimpse of what is in 
the minds of American scholars and 
writers. 
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One Man’s Meat is Another’s Poison 


NE of the high spots in intensity 

was the discussion which sprang up 
at several places relating to the censor- 
ship of fiction, led by a thought-provok- 
ing paper on the subject by Miss Mary U. 
Rothrock, librarian, Lawson McGhee li- 
brary, Knoxville, Tenn. 

In view of the fact that so much is 
written in this present day that seems to 
glorify actions and conditions which in 
no wise contribute to the happiness of 
mankind, it is to be expected that the 
question of censorship of such material 
will enter the minds of very many peo- 
ple. A point which needs to be remem- 
bered is that such writing and the con- 
sequent depreciation of it are not new. 
It cannot be denied, however, that the 
period in which self-sacrifice and resig- 
nation to a degree which was perhaps 
overdone, has given place to exaltation 
and applause for those who follow their 
own inclinations irrespective of where 
they lead. But this is a phase and a 
passing phase which undoubtedly will 
follow the ebb tide in which such things 
are always engulfed, and the flood tide 
coming back, always rises higher each 
time. It may be urged that the librarian 
should keep his poise under such cir- 
cumstances, not to lose his bearing nor 
his comprehension of his own place in 
the swirl. 

‘It is true that the reading of such 
books may form a part, rightly, of the 
study which philosophers, psychologists 
and other erudite persons are giving to 
the development of the human mind but 
they are only a very small number com- 
pared with the great mass of people who 
are studying subjects just as productive 
of advancement, the material for which 


is of more general interest than such 
“clever psychological studies written in 
such gripping style that they are among 
the best-sellers of the day.” 

The entire sum of ability and genius 
of today is not engaged in neurotic ex- 
ploration, and librarians will find that the 
vast majority of their patrons are not in- 
terested in it to the degree nor on the 
level that would make the presence or 
absence of such books on their shelves 
of such moment as is sometimes claimed. 
For instance, few, very few compara- 
tively, would join Dr Bowerman, when 
at the close of Miss Rothrock’s paper, he 
expressed in glowing terms his “satisfac- 
tion at the presentation of such a for- 
midable weapon against the narrow- 
minded attitude of certain classes of peo- 
ple” who had given him much concern 
by their desire for censorship. In Wash- 
ington City, Dr Bowerman may have oc- 
casion for feeling as keenly as his ad- 
dress would indicate, but the fact re- 
mains that while that one community, 
or a dozen other communities, may be 
in the grip of intolerance such as Dr 
Bowerman described, there are thou- 
sands of other places where this phase of 
human feeling takes its proper place 
with the hundreds of other ideals and 
lines of thought that occupy the minds 
of their citizens. After all, the old, 
old bulwark of what is true holding its 
own still prevails, and in the “present 
high cost of production and distribu- 
tion,” and with the idea that “the library 
is an integral part of public education,” 
librarians in general may be saved to 
walk in lofty purpose and valuable 
service, unmoved by the roar of distaste- 
ful ideas around them. 
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Sympathy Extended 

The sympathy of those who enjoyed 
the comfort and hospitality of Hot 
Springs goes in an enlarged measure 
with that of all the country to the 
little city and its citizens in the severe 
disaster of fire and flood which re- 
cently visited them. A special mes- 
sage of remembrance goes to the kind- 
ly host of the Eastman, Mr W. E. 
Chester. 

One can’t help but feel glad that since 
the disaster did come, the A. L. A. gath- 
ering saw the beautiful place before the 
dreadful occurrence. 





Not Lasting 
Colliers The National Weekly, for 
May 12, had a most arresting article 
with regard to the poor quality of paper 
used in most printing in these days. 
The certainty of its deterioration into a 
final dust heap is emphasized in an 
article, Fade-outs of history, by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. The story of the 
tragedy of the fade-away of paper is 
set out. 


When future historians dig down into 
newspaper files to find out for your grand- 
children how you lived, they are going to 
find a mass of ink-stained dust. Our news- 
papers, the best record of our daily life, 
are printed on paper that won’t last. In 
the libraries, issues as late as the beginning 
of the World War are already crumbling. 
The papers of Revolutionary days, printed 
on good stock, are in fine condition. But 
many of our most valuable records are dy- 
ing with our own generation. A few li- 
braries and publishers are taking steps to 
preserve copies. Part of our duty to our 
descendants is to leave them the story of 
what we did or failed to do. 


The writer has examined documents 
of various periods in the world’s history 
and found that the paper of recent years 
is, as he expresses it, “news today and 
saw-dust of poor quality tomorrow.” 
Printed papers as historical records will 
be unknown to the future historian. At- 
tention is called to the fact that Con- 
gressional Records of the 90’s show evi- 
dence of discoloration and flimsiness. 
Scientific publications of the government 
are in no safer condition. 


Mr Adams is of the opinion that this 
is a subject which should appeal to the 
better class of students. There are no 
funds available for saving the material 
but an opportunity for a thoughtful, 
public spirited philanthropist, “if not a 
maker of history, then—perhaps with 
far more enduring benefit—its foremost 
modern preserver.” 

The New York Times and one or two 
other papers are making investment in 
a better quality of paper for limited edi- 
tions of their journals for the purpose 
of preservation, but the expense of this 
is so great as to make it almost prohibi- 
tive. The New York public library has 
also undertaken, at considerable expense, 
the preservation of some of its bound 
volumes by covering the pages with 
transparent Japanese paper. So far this 
has proved effective, but what may hap- 
pen later is, of course, problematic. 





Announcement has been received of 
the recent marriage of Roland Holt, vice- 
president of Henry Holt & Company, to 
Constance d’Arcy MacKay. Mr Holt’s 
kindness in reviewing books for Pustic 
LipaRIES gives the privilege of extend- 
ing to him heartiest felicitations on this 
happy occasion, as well as good wishes 
to both for a happy and prosperous 
future. 


A gift of $10,000 for supplying books 
to university and other reference li- 
braries of Central and Eastern Europe 
was among the items of good things 
reported at the convention. Supervi- 
sion of the fund will be in the hands 
of a committee composed of H. M. 
Lydenberg of the New York public 
library, W. W. Bishop, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, J. T. Gerould, li- 
brarian, Princeton university, and H. 
H. B. Meyer, Library of Congress. 





Michigan Avenue at Dusk 


Fairy palaces builded 
Above the murk and the din 

Of huge blocks cut from the midnight sky 
With the stars left in—Cathal O’Byrne. 
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“An A. L. A. Three-Some” 
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Ex-president Utley, President Jennings and Secretary Milam 


Some Glimpses and Notes of A. L. A. 


It would be impossible at one time to 
give even a hasty sketch of the many, 
many intellectual feasts, mental salads, 
captivating desserts furnished by the 
multitude of programs. Some of them 
will be found in the pages of this num- 
ber and it is hoped that many others 
may be presented in later issues. 

First general session 

The first general session was held on 
Monday evening in the Auditorium 
theatre. The opening address was made 
by Miss Elizabeth H. West of the Texas 
state library and president of the South- 
western library association, on the sub- 
ject, Library development in the South- 
west. 

Miss West said in part: 

The varied population of the South- 
west—Anglo-American, Negro, Indian, 
Mexican, French, German, Scandinavian, 
Bohemian, Italian, not to mention 
numerous other smaller racial groups— 
makes the problem of education there 
very difficult. The tendency of thinking 
of education in terms of school is be- 
ginning to give way to the realization 
that American standards require pro- 
vision for adequate library service, 
equally adaptable and equally accessible 
to the poorest and the most ignorant as 
well as to the richest and the most 
scholarly. In the Southwest, this will 


mean universal county library service. 
Only about 22 per cent of the population 
of the Southwest has access to any pub- 
lic library; less than half this number 
has access to a tax-supported library and 
even a smaller percentage has adequate 
library service. All the Southwest states 
have state libraries. Oklahoma and 
Texas are training librarians. State sup- 
ported and _ largely denominational 
schools and colleges are bringing up li- 
brary service standards. A few of the 
cities have trained full-time high-school 
librarians. Oklahoma and Texas have li- 
brary associations. Eight of the 500 
counties in the Southwest have tax-sup- 
ported libraries. 

The Southwestern library association 
was organized by four of the south- 
western states in the hope of ultimately 
including all six. Mexico was repre- 
sented at the organization of the asso- 
ciation and this has meant the opening 
of friendly library relations with that 
country which, it is hoped, will play an 
increasingly important part in Pan- 
American relations. 

With the large area of Texas, much 
of which is sparsely populated, ‘the prob- 
lem of all social agencies is one that calls 
for serious study and perhaps slow prog- 
ress. It is hoped that what is done will 
be well done and will form a solid foun- 
dation for development in the future. 
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Miss Mary U. Rothrock carried the 
hearty approval of her audience as a 
speaker when she presented her address 
on Library development in the South- 
east. In substance and form, it took 


‘high rank. Pusric Lrpraries hopes to 


have the privilege of presenting Miss 
Rothrock’s paper at a later date. 

U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
John J. Tigert, gave an address on Li- 
brary extension in the South. He said 
in part: 

The invitation to take a place on this 
program appealed to me not only as a 
distinct honor and a pleasant occurrence, 
but as a privileged performance of duty. 
I come to you as a grateful guest. Like- 
wise to one who is concerned with the 
education of nearly thirty million boys 
and girls of school age, and in the great 
task of informing an even greater host 
of Americans that have passed beyond 
the pale of the conventional school but 
who have not escaped the process of ed- 
ucation, the opportunity to confer, to 
think, and to plan with those who handle 
the books of the nation, its stores of 
knowledge and information, comes as 
an earnest call of duty. The skill of the 
craftsman is dependent upon the fitness 
of his tools for the expression of his 
art, and the teacher is more dependent 
upon suitable and ample books than upon 
any other accessories for the effective 
infusion and impartation of knowledge. 
Whatever new aids to instruction are 
being introduced by science or discovery 
into the school room from day to day and 
whatever the future may unfold, the 
book will always remain the most neces- 
sary adjunct to the successful teacher. 
Not even the oft-mentioned log with 
Mark Hopkins seated on one end and 
Garfield on the other end could make a 
satisfactory institution of learning with- 
out some books. Therefore, it is not 
strange that we who are primarily inter- 
ested in schools should feel that there is 
a most intimate correlation in our work, 
efforts and success with those who con- 
serve, enlarge and extend the use of 
books. 

Commissioner Tigert then gave a sta- 
tistical and historical statement of condi- 
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tions in the South, particularly in the 
rural districts. In conclusion, he pro- 
nounced the librarian a missionary whose 
work at once imparts knowledge, de- 
stroys vice, creates wealth, fosters cit- 
izenship and promotes happiness. 

The reception in the ball-room of 
the Eastman hotel was entirely in the 
hands of the Southern hosts, and right 
well they performed their various 
duties. The cordial handshake, en- 
trancing smile and hearty welcome 
which are indiginous to the Southern 
regions, were all present, with youth 
and beauty, wit and wisdom, all repre- 
sented. The officers of the association, 
guests of the occasion, and Commis- 
sioner of education John J. Tigert and 
Joy E. Morgan, editor, Journal of the 
National Education Association, added 
to the dignity of the occasion. 

After a long winding line of those 
who wished to exchange greetings, that 
brought the hosts almost to the point of 
weariness, the splendid orchestra came 
to the rescue and the latest phases of 
terpsichorean art were presented by 
staid librarians and dignified executives, 
as well as by the joyous flapper with 
bobbed hair. If any one expected to 
see the stately steps of the Blue Danube, 
or the minuet, he was in the wrong 
place. Jazz was present and jazz was 
recognized and jazz was presented in 
the caperings, swayings and clingings of 
its devotees. 

Public speaking course 

The idea of continuing a study of 
one phase of library work for an hour 
each day of the A. L. A. conference 
has met with approval as was attested 
a second time by the success of the 
course in public speaking given by Pro- 
fessor Franklin L. Gilson, head of De- 
partment of public speaking, Kansas 
State teachers’ college. 

The course differed, as did Professor 
Bleyer’s course last year on “Writing 
the news,” from courses which one 
may take ordinarily on the subjects, in 
that the special groups which _libra- 
rians try to reach and the special types 
of material which librarians have to 
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deal with were the mediums used for 
making the work very practical. 

One librarian said, “I find that I 
have profited more from the courses 
given under the auspices of the Pub- 
licity committee the past two years 
than from all the rest of the conference 
put together. The continuity of 
thought in such a course gives a great- 
er residue to build upon than does the 
accumulation of the more or less frag- 
mentary information gained in the ne- 
cessarily brief discussions at the sec- 
tion meetings.” 

The attendance kept up notwithstand- 
ing the early hour, 8:15 a. -m. 

The preferences for topics to be 
studied next year as indicated by vote 
taken at the last meeting were in the 
following order: 

Business administration 
Salesmanship 
Publicity campaign methods 
News writing 
Exhibit technique 
Publicity (general): Posters, window- 
dressing, radio broadcasting, etc. 
Public speaking 
Personnel administration 
Story telling 
Second general session 

The program of Tuesday evening was 
devoted to School library extension. 

The address by Joy E. Morgan, editor 
of the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, had the dual character 
of the school-man and the librarian 
whose training has put him in touch with 
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the principles and ideals of library 
service. 

Mr Morgan made a strong plea for 
better support of public education. 


“Some of this money must be used to 
extend and improve both school and pub- 
lic libraries. These two educational fac- 
tors are unique developments of our 
American democratic system of educa- 
tion. They must furnish the basis for 
that vigorous intellectual life without 
which democracy must fail.” 

Mr Morgan stressed the importance 
of giving children in school a sense of 
true values so that when they leave 
school they may have the power to judge 
the quality of their own work. A child 
who has been taught to work well and 


to know that he works well and to use 
the library as a tool in his daily tasks, 
has the foundation of a life-long educa- 
tion. The weakness in the American sys- 
tem of education is that it allows young 
people to acquire the notion that educa- 
tion is finished when they leave school, 
and, as a result, the average citizen does 
not develop one per cent of his think- 
ing power. Independent reading and 
study should receive more emphasis 
thruout the entire system of education. 
The librarian should be a dynamic, pro- 
fessionally trained leader of the in- 
tellectual life of his community. Uni- 
versal free public library service as an 
agency of vocational improvement and 
personal cultivation is the cap-sheaf of 
the whole system of education. 

In her address on Elementary school 
libraries, Miss Harriet A. Wood made a 
plea for elementary school libraries “for 
all the children of all the people.” Why 
teach children to read and then fail to 
provide suitable books and _ intelligent 
guidance in their use? Thruout, Miss 
Woods’ address was in support of the 
thesis that the school children in each 
grade building are entitled to a library 
room, attractively equipped and presided 
over by a trained librarian of colorful 
and forceful personality, with a thorough 
understanding of library work with chil- 
dren and the methods and organization 
of the school. 

The Value of high-school libraries as 
informational laboratories and oppor- 
tunities for the early formation of lit- 
erary taste and judgment was set out by 
Miss Della F. Northey of the Indiana li- 
brary commission. 

The superintendent’s point of view, as 
set out by A. C. Parsons of the Okla- 
homa City schools, was the school-man’s 
plea that library service for schools 
could best be taken care of by the edu- 
cational machinery. 

*Normal school libraries, by Anna V. 
Jennings, State teachers college, Kear- 
ney, Nebraska, closed the program of the 
evening as the last speaker, who was to 
present College and university libraries, 
was not present. 





*See page 440 


























Third general session 

The high point of excitement of the 
meeting perhaps was reached on Wed- 
nesday evening when the session was 
held in the Auditorium theatre at 
which all the seats were filled and 
many people standing. 

The meeting was a joint session of 
trustees and library commissioners. 

Mrs Elizabeth Claypool Earl, mem- 
ber of the Indiana library commission 
and chairman of the Trustees section, 
presided. In a short but impressive 
address, Mrs Earl took her place with 
dignity and precision. The presiden- 
tial address of George B. Utley was a 
splendid review of the growth of li- 
brary ideals in a manner which was 
impressive and inspiring. The wide 
acquaintance which Mr Utley made 
during the years he was secretary of 
the A. L. A. resulted in a host of 
friends and he is perhaps the best 
known and therefore the best liked 
president the asSociation has had for 
many years. His address was listened 
to with interest and received hearty 
and prolonged applause at its close. 
(See page 281) 

Mr Utley was followed by Miss 
Rachel Sedeyn of the University of 
Brussels, Belgium, who quite cap- 
tivated her audience by her dignity, 
poise, tact and graciousness as she 
spoke of library conditions in Belgium 
and her aspiration for the continued 
friendly interest between the libraries 
of her country and the United States. 

Commander Owsley 

Then came the event of the evening 
and an incident unique in the history 
of the A. L. A. Mr Alvin M. Owsley, 
National Commander of the American 
Legion, was an invited guest and speak- 
er and every one looked forward with 
great pleasure and anticipation to his 
address on The Ideals of the American 
Legion. Commander Owsley was re- 


ceived with much applause and in ac- 
knowledging the very hearty welcome 
which was signified by his large audi- 
ence, a great many of whom were not 
librarians but ex-soldiers and citizens 
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who had come especially to hear what he 
had to say, said he had taken great care 
in preparing his address for this oc- 
casion as he felt it was one in which dig- 
nity and careful presentation should pre- 
vail but, after listening to the addresses 
of the evening, he had felt it was an oc- 
casion which called for a speech directly 
from the heart and he would therefore 
discard his manuscript. 

He had been deeply moved by what 
he had heard and he would, therefore, 
speak as one called on to address intelli- 
gent, well-educated fellow-citizens, but 
more than that, a group of friends who 
would be interested in what he had to 
say about the American Legion. 

Mr Owsley has that gift of oratory 
which belongs to nearly all Southern 
speakers and his resonant voice reached 
every quarter of the immense building 
as he set before his audience the ideals 
and ideas which the American Legior 
stands for and cherishes. These, he said, 
were divided into three classes. His 
first appeal was for the stopping of im- 
migration for 10 years, with increased 
effort toward developing in the foreigner 
already here an understanding of and at- 
tachment to the ideals of American cit- 
izenship. Mr Owsley said that the 
American legion was moved by no ill- 
feeling toward the unfortunate people of 
other lands in advocating the stopping of 
immigration. It would need the most 
powerful force in the world today to 
save those unfortunates from industrial 
slavery toward which they tend instead 
of the American life of their dreams. 
There is a well-grounded suspicion that 
the passionate appeals made for freer 
immigration come from those more con- 
cerned with cheap and overflowing labor 
markets than with the human rights of 
the people involved. The crowded 
misery of the Pennsylvania coal and steel 
districts speaks strongly agairist the 
philanthropy of those who oppose the 
Legion’s stand. While these leaders 
would bring more foreigners to make 
matters worse, the Legion would deal 
first with those who now constitute a 
menace to a government of sound pub- 
lic opinion. Before more thousands are 
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brought who will break down our al- 
ready over-taxed provisions for making 
citizens, the present population should be 
educated. The Legion stands for physi- 
cal distribution of the immigrant. Idle 
men in congested centers of population 
cry for work while idle lands in many 
directions call for development. The 
average man desires an education and the 
present problem is to furnish physical 
equipment to train and educate those 
seeking its benefits. 

Commander Owsley gave high praise 
to the A. L. A. for its work during the 
war saying that its part in the struggle 
was incalculable and that still, in dis- 
seminating books, the A. L. A. is spread- 
ing the sinews of learning, helping the 
men to share their joy, conquer their sor- 
rows and consummate their hopes. He 
asserted that the language of Jefferson 
and Lincoln should be the language of 
the country and that, while foreign lan- 
guages are essential for scientific and 
cultural purposes, in the ordinary contact 
of daily living, the English language 
should be used. Mastery of the English 
language is the first step in Americaniza- 
tion, for foreign language is inseparable 
from foreign psychology. 

He urged the development of a spirit 
of helpfulness for ex-service men still in 
hospitals. He referred to the special ap- 
propriation by Congress of $100,000 for 
the purchase of books and magazines so 
that library service may be maintained 
in the hospitals. He asked that libra- 
rians help the soldiers who have been im- 
properly advised to undertake studies for 
which they have no adequate back- 
ground. Fraudulent advertisements have 
led veterans to undertake intricate and 
technical tasks which they cannot in 
reason hope to master. The simplest ad- 
monition from an understanding friend 
would save them from waste of time 
and effort and the disappointment which 
inevitably follows. 

After dealing with these two elements 
of his address, Commander Owsley said, 
“Now, the third point which I wish to 
present to you is the matter of a bonus 
for ex-service men.” At this point came 
the most startling event imaginable, a 


sound from a member of the audience evi- 
dently not in sympathy with the speaker 
and his topic. The silence of death for 
an instant was more impressive than 
a roar could have been, but only for 
an instant did the silence last, for Mr 
Owsley, with that readiness of brain and 
action which has made him famous both 
in the war and since, came back with the 
very scathing and yet restrained excoria- 
tion that such an occasion demands. He 
presented a most glowing picture of 
conditions which led to the Legion’s be- 
lief in a bonus and called on the hisser 
to stand up and tell him where he was 
in the wrong. Needless to say, the in- 
vitation was not accepted. 

This unprecedented and unworthy oc- 
currence was a great embarrassment to 
the members of the A. L. A. and at the 
close of Mr Owsley’s address, the of- 
ficials and other members hastened to 
assure the speaker of their regret and 
embarrassment that it should occur. By 
this time Mr Owsley had recovered his 
wonted good nature and said that the 
American Legion thought too highly of 
the A. L. A. to hold it responsible for 
an occurrence for which he was sure it 
was in no way responsible. 

Fourth general session 

The address on Friday evening was 
by Miss Nellie E. Parham, librarian, 
Withers public library, Bloomington, 
Illinois, who, in her intimitably facetious 
manner, presented the faiths, foibles and 
fancies of librarianship and in the very 
doing emphasized the truth of the mat- 
ter, hovering just in the background. 
Miss Parham’s keen wit, high ideals of 
her work, her charming personality, 
flexible voice that bends and rises on 
the proper word and syllable, must be 
known to be fully appreciated. 

At the end of the hour of great 
pleasure afforded by Miss Parham’s ad- 
dress, the dry bones of business rattled 
and again the perennial discussion of the 
constitution and amendments by those 
charged with the duty of presenting them 
emptied the hall. 

Fifth general session 
_ The subject was rural library exten- 
sion. 
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One of the bright speakers at the Fri- 
day morning session was Miss Mary B. 
Palmer, secretary of the Library com- 
mission of North Carolina. Miss 
Palmer said that she was ready to 
testify that the writer who had recent- 
ly said that North Carolina reads Dick- 
ens, votes the Democratic ticket and 
goes to church on Sunday, did not 
know the state. North Carolina is 
classed among the first half dozen 
states in amount of wealth; prosperity 
lingers in all its valleys and_ success 
crowns its mountain heights. The vast 
majority of the people of the state live 
in the country and an unforunate situa- 
tion is that more than 50 per cent of them 
are tenants. These are forgotten mem- 
bers of society and to them the library 
is endeavoring to bring the hope of 
chance. Illiteracy is a rural problem 
in North Carolina, as it is in all South- 
ern states. Because of the large rural 
population and because of the contour 
of the country, the county library must 
solve the problem of reading material 
in all its phases. 

Purd B. Wright of the Kansas City 
public library gave some homely but 
very effective advice as to the process 
of putting a county library bill thru 
the legislature. Mr Wright’s address 
is largely in print and any one inter- 
ested in the process may obtain a 
copy of his address by applying to Mr 
Wright. 

Miss Julia Ideson, Houston, Texas, 
gave an interesting account of the 
process of turning the public library 
of that city into a county library and 
of the great interest of the people in 
the project which, from a small be- 
ginning, had grown into a very large 
and important movement. 

Miss Sarah B. Askew was on the 
program for a recital of what it took 
to establish county libraries in New 
Jersey. Miss Askew’s address was in 
her usual bright, humorous fashion 
where she presents subtle truths in a 
seemingly facetious manner. Such an 
address goes over the heads of those 
who do not know but to the under- 
standing one is a real treat. 


A most inspiring address was that of 
Rabbi A. B. Rhine of Hot Springs on 
the subject, The Library and the cit- 
izen. The address was scholarly, time- 
ly and practical and one could but re- 
gret that it did not come earlier on the 
program that a larger audience might 
have had the benefit of it. Rabbi 
Rhine stressed the fact that the great- 
est need in the world today is under- 
standing and the greatest lack is 
brotherly love. Books of the right 
kind, easily accessible, if sufficient in 
quantity, are the surest means of re- 
deeming the times. The restlessness 
which is abroad is a great danger and 
the true citizen is he who, calmly, im- 
partially and intelligently, seeks the 
cause and, as far as he can, aids in re- 
moving it. 

Libraries are responsible for a very 
large share in bringing about better 
understanding in communities and 
have an opportunity which is not af- 
forded many others to make an appeal 
for the use of their wares. The Rabbi 
said that while standard methods of 
administration were perhaps necessary 
and are good things in themselves, yet 
the rules and regulations of the li- 
brary should be diversified sufficiently 
to meet the needs of its community, 
particularly the various degrees of in- 
telligence with which the library might 
be used. 

In speaking of good American citi- 
zenship, he pointed out the value of hav- 
ing divers elements make up the pattern 
of life; each had something to contrib- 
ute and he considered it unfortunate that 
any one should attempt to make Ameri- 
can life of standardized pattern or have 
the ideas and ideals of a community on 
a dead level of uniformity. Every one 
should be encouraged to give of his best 
qualities and the fact that these best 
qualities are different from other best 
qualities in the community only makes 
them more valuable. Rabbi Rhine ex- 
pressed a firm belief in the power of a 
league of nations to bring about more 
quickly the brotherhood of man and an 
understanding which would insure peace, 
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prosperity and contentment among the 
people of the world. 

Rabbi Rhine stands at the very front 
of the best citizens of Hot Springs be- 
cause of his contribution to the civic, 
social and economic life of the place. 
He is a member of the Library board, 
of the boards of more than one hospital, 
of commercial organizations, and, indeed, 
has had a part in most of the efforts for 
civic betterment carried on in the town 
for many years. 


Resolutions 


The report of the Resolutions commit- 
tee unanimously endorsed, included the 
following: 

A resolution expressing grateful 
thanks for the friendliness of the city of 
Hot Springs to the delegates; gratitude 
to the efficient local committees on hos- 
pitality, information, registration, halls, 
pages and reception; keen enjoyment and 
gratitude for the automobile rides and 
other acts of kindness from the Busi- 
ness Men’s League, the local papers, 
various local organizations, Manager 
Chester of the Eastman hotel; the chil- 
dren of the schools for the flowers so 
abundantly and generously provided; to 
the Boy Scouts; Arkansas federation of 
women’s clubs; to the librarians of the 
state for the hospitable reception given 
the delegates and their definite contri- 
bution to the success of the meeting. 

Appreciation was also expressed for 
the hospitality of the St. Louis librarians 
to the delegates en route; a vote of 
thanks to the St. Louis chapter of the 
A. L. A. and to Dr Bostwick and the 
members of his staff for the delightful 
and profitable day which they so ably 
furnished. 

The thanks of the association were 
expressed to those who, while not mem- 
bers of the association, so greatly en- 
riched the programs by their contribu- 
tions, among whom were U. S. Com- 
missioner of education John J. Tigert, 
Alvin W. Owsley, national commander 
of the American Legion, Rabbi, A. B. 
Rhine of Hot Springs, and Miss Rachel 
Sedeyn of the University of Brussels, 
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who so greatly stimulated interest in 
European library activity. 
Officers 

The members of the A. L. A. execu- 
tive board elected for 1923-1924 are as 
follows: 

President, Judson T. Jennings, libra- 
rian, Public library, Seattle, Washing- 
ton; first vice-president, Marilla W. 
Freeman, librarian, Central library, 
Cleveland, Ohio; second vice-president, 
Phineas L. Windsor, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; treasurer, 
Edward D. Tweedell, assistant librarian, 
The John Crerar library, Chicago. 

There were surprisingly few ab- 
sentees among those who had accepted 
places on the program. For this much 
credit is due to President Utley and 
to the chairmen of the various sections 
who made extraordinary efforts to see 
that all places were filled. 





Meeting of the Executive Board 

The Executive board discussed at 
length library service for the Veterans’ 
bureau, General Hines, director. It 
was found that 91 institutions report- 
ing from 45 states indicated that there 
was a total of 10,500 ex-service men in 
institutions not served by the govern- 
ment. Many of these are in penal in- 
stitutions. Miss Carey was engaged 
to survey typical county jails. 

The sum of $6000 was appropriated 
from the War funds for the Navy, with 
the salaries of two experienced field 
representatives. 

A committee consisting of H. M. Ly- 
denburg, W. W. Bishop, J. T. Gerould 
and H. H. B. Meyer, was appointed to 
administer the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial fund to be used by 
foreign libraries in purchasing Amert- 
can books and periodicals. 

Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle, assistant 
secretary, was authorized to represent 
the A. L. A. as occasion may offer 
while she is in Europe during the sum- 
mer of 1923. Miss Bogle has been 
given a leave of absence for the sum- 
mer and will conduct a school for 
training French librarians, under the 
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direction of the American committee 
for Devastated France. 
A number of questions relating to 


the status of trust funds, accounting, 


and the form of bequests were dis- 
cussed and referred to special commit- 
tees for attention. 





Council Meetings 

The Council met on Monday after- 
noon with about 40 members present. 

George F. Bowerman, librarian, Pub- 
lic library, District of Columbia, and 
chairman of the Committee on Civil 
Service relations, appeared before the 
Council to present again the plan for 
the proposed survey of library per- 
sonnel by the Institute for government 
research. After presentation of the 
scheme by Mr Willoughby and the 
hearty commendation of it by Mr 
Bowerman, on motion, it was referred 
for consideration to the Committee of 
five on library service, with instruc- 
tions to bring in a report later. 


Library training 


Another topic which brought up 


special discussion was the report of 
the Committee on library training pre- 
sented by the chairman, Malcolm G. 


Wyer of Nebraska. Mr Wyer re- 
viewed the history of library training 
as it had been touched by the opin- 
ions of the A. L. A... He said that 
while there had been considerable dis- 
cussion of the matter, no definite plans 
had been formulated with the approval 
of the association. Special mention 
was made of the extensive and valu- 
able report made by the committee in 
1903 under the leadership of Miss 
Mary W. Plummer, by far the most 
important report that had been sub- 
mitted. 

Mr Wyer pointed out a number of 
principles that should underlie the 
policy of library training but also the 
fact that the committee has no author- 
ity to define standards for library 
schools, to recommend or accredit schools 
or to issue certificates for work com- 
pleted at such schools. He expressed 
the opinion that as a matter of policy 
for promoting better training for li- 
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brarianship, entirely apart from any con- 
nection, the time has come when the 
A. L. A. should exercise a more posi- 
tive influence over the various library 
training agencies of the country. As 
public libraries are established to per- 
form public service, more comprehensive 
and progressive training for those on 
whom libraries must depend for car- 
rying on their work, must be pro- 
vided, and the A. L. A. should initi- 
ate some permanent machinery for 
carrying this provision into effect. 

Mr Wyer pointed out that both the 
American Medical association and the 
American Bar association have defined 
their standards and classified their 
respective schools in accordance with 
their ability to meet and comply with 
these standards. 

The committee, therefore, recom- 
mended that the A. L. A. provide for 
the appointment of a similar board or 
committee whose function would be to 
survey and investigate the field of li- 
brary training agencies, for the purpose 
of defining standards, devising plans for 
evaluating or accrediting organizations 
and training activities into a general 
system, suggesting improvements and 
recommending the establishment of 
new agencies—all for the purpose of 
promoting education for librarianship. 

Mr Wyer’s report was heartily ap- 
proved by those present in a very ani- 
mated discussion which followed. 

Dr M. L. Raney, in the discussion, 
urged that the present committee be 
retained, perhaps enlarged, and that 
financial assistance be provided. This 
idea received unanimous approval. 

Miss Rathbone, for the Committee 
on schemes of classification for library 
service, reported progress but had noth- 


ing to present at this time. 


On motion, approval of the Towner- 
Sterling bill was again affirmed and 
Congress urged to pass it as soon as 
possible. 

Considerable discussion arose on the 
subject of a permanent home for the 
A. L. A., the old question of place and 
means receiving attention from those 
engaging in the discussion. Places 
suggested were Boston, Washington, 
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New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
St. Louis. As the discussion grew 
more animated, R. R. Bowker offered a 
motion that the Executive board of the 
A. L. A. get offers from various cities 
as to what they would do toward 
financing the proposition of a perma- 
nent headquarters building for the as- 
sociation before a decision was made. 
The motion was carried. 

F. K. Walter, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on national certification and 
training, called attention to the request 
which had been offered at Chicago in 
December as to the preparation of pub- 
licity material, this to include, 1) brief 
review of the movement for certifica- 
tion; 2) arguments for and against 
certification; 3) relation of national 
and state certification; 4) definite 
standards of professional qualification 
now in force, a) local; b) state plans, 
voluntary or mandatory; c) English 
and other foreign plans; 5) experience 
in other professions in establishing 
professional standards and certificates ; 


6) relation of certification to, a) stand- 
ards of library service; b) standards 
and practices in library training. 

Mr Walter pointed out further that 
what is wanted is not a mass of argu- 
ment on either side but statement of 


facts and opinions which may be 
weighed by the association before de- 
termining the matter. It is plain to 
every one that public supervision of 
libraries supported by public taxation 
is coming, either thru professional 
standards adopted by the profession it- 
self or by standards imposed by local 
Civil Service agencies. All librarians 
should be in a position to decide in- 
telligently for themselves what form 
of control they prefer. 

R. R. Bowker told of the deplorable 
state of affairs in army libraries. He 
had taken the matter up with the Sec- 
retary of War who had said that it 
was not possible to do anything 
further with the small amount of 
means at hand. Mr Bowker thought 
the matter of sufficient importance to 
receive considerable attention from the 
A. L, A. Frank P. Hill of Brooklyn 
said that, in view of the fact that a 


large balance of the Library War 
Service fund was still in hand, he 
thought it should be used for library 
service for the soldiers and for no 
other purpose and called on the sec- 
retary to state how much of this fund 
was still intact. 

Dr Bostwick told of a recent visit 
to Fort Jefferson where he found the 
library building erected by the A. L. 
A. War Service funds used as quarters 
for the families of enlisted men. It 
was voted that a protest should be 
lodged with the War department 
against what seemed a misuse of a gift. 

Dr C. W. Andrews suggested the 
possibility of creating a permanent 
membership which would enable 
friends of deceased librarians to pro- 
vide a contribution to the Endowment 
fund, which would keep the name of 
the deceased librarian on the perman- 
ent roll of the association. This matter 
was referred to the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary committee. 

In regard to the matter of an A. L. 
A. Headquarters building, it was voted 
that no further action be taken on this 
question until sufficient funds have 
been accumulated, to indicate that a 
Headquarters building might become a 
possibility. It was also voted that the 
funds received for this purpose should 
be kept separate from other funds. 

A temporary Library’ Training 
board to investigate the field of li- 
brary training to formulate tentative 
standards for all forms of library train- 
ing agencies and to devise plans for 
accrediting such agencies, is to be ap- 
pointed by the president, the commit- 
tee to be made up of two representa- 
tives from university libraries, two 
from public libraries, and one from 
special libraries. 

The question of the next place of 
meeting was bolstered up by communi- 
cations from various cities. It was 
suggested that the conference be held 
in the Northeastern part of the United 
States or in Canada in 1924; in the 
Northwest in 1925 and in Philadelphia 
in 1926. The program committee was 
instructed to investigate possibilities 
in the Northeast. 
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Sections and Roundtables 


The Agricultural Libraries section 
held its two sessions on the morning 
and afternoon of April 25, with H. O. 
Severance, librarian of the University 
of Missouri, presiding. A paper on 
Standardizing agricultural publica- 
tions by Miss Margaret Gallaway of 
the Arkansas agricultural college was 
illustrated by examples of bulletins from 
the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, which were ir- 
regular in size and shape and which 
had the series number, the title and the 
date, irregularly placed or obscured by 
illustrations on the cover. Miss Gal- 
laway presented a set of recommenda- 
tions regarding these matters. 

Her paper was discussed with in- 
terest by the session and it was de- 
cided the recommendations of Miss 
Galloway be sent to the meeting of the 
Association of agricultural editors and 
to the deans and publication commit- 
tees of the State agricultural colleges. 


Training the college freshman in 
the use of the library, by Miss Fanny 
Dunlap, reference librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, followed. 

Miss Dunlap said in part: 

The activities of our agricultural grad- 


uates are diverse. Those who become 
teachers or leaders in extension activities 
must be able to direct others to information, 
and to co-operate with librarians. Those 
who go into research work can accomplish 
little without access to the literature of the 
subject. Those who go back to the farm 
are seriously handicapped unless they have 
acquired the habit and know the means of 
obtaining the latest and best information 
in their lines. 

Miss Dunlap’s paper will appear in 
full later. 

An animated discussion of the sub- 
ject of college credits for the courses 
required of students in the use of the 
library brought the decision that this 
should be done. 

A statement by Miss C. R. Barnett 
relative to the Oberly memorial was 
presented by Miss Lacy. She reviewed 
the brilliant career, the indefatigable 
energy and the valuable contributions 


of Miss Oberly to her department, the 
Bureau of plant industry of which she 
was librarian, 1908-12. The whole de- 
partment felt a personal loss, so great 
a contribution had she made in every 
line she touched, and for whom a few 
hours after her death, the idea of a 
living memorial was born. 

A short time before she died Miss 
Oberly wrote: 

The greater our facilities for ascertain- 
ing what has been learned and thought or 
tried and rejected, the more steady will be 
the advancement of science. Every insti- 
tution which is investigating scientific prob- 
lems should be provided not only with the 
equipment and personnel for original ex- 
perimentation and research, but also with 
adequate bibliographical equipment and per- 
sonnel. Few even of the librarians them- 
selves have, as yet, fully realized the large 
possibilities of the contribution which, with | 
wider opportunities, agricultural librarians 
might make to the advancement of agricul- 
tural research. 

In view of her own bibliographical 
contributions and her appreciation of 
the possibilities inherent in this form of 
service, the committee in charge decided 
to let the memorial to her take the form 
of a cash prize to the amount of the an- 
nual or biennial interest on the money 
given by her friends, to be awarded to 
the compiler of the best bibliography of 
the year in the field of agriculture or the 
natural sciences. 

At the request of the original commit- 
tee, the American Library Association 
has accepted the administration of this 
fund amounting to $1000, and has ap- 
pointed a permanent standing commit- 
tee to administer it. 

The hope is that all members of the 
Agricultural Libraries section will do 
what lies in their power to give pub- 
licity to this memorial, and to induce 
those engaged_in agricultural library 
work and work in the natural sciences 
to submit bibliographies to the commit- 
tee. The purpose of this memorial is to 
provide an incentive for the production 
of bibliographies of the best type, and it 
is hoped that many worthy of honorable 


‘mention may be compiled even tho it 
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will be possible to award the prize to 
but one. : 

Miss Lacy called attention to the List 
of Serials currently received in the li- 
brary of the United States department of 
agriculture, which had been recently is- 
sued as Department Circular No. 187. It 
is arranged by title, by subject and by 
region, and should be useful in various 
ways. ; 

Charles H. Brown, in his address, 
Relation of agricultural library extension 
to the work of the public library commis- 
sion, said that there was need for co- 
operation between the various agencies 
doing library extension work and that in 
his judgment some clearly defined divi- 
sion of the field was necessary, as a pre- 
liminary step. He proposed that a com- 
mittee be appointed, from the agricul- 
tural libraries section, to codperate with 
representatives of other agencies doing 
state wide extension work to consider 
and report on the fields to be covered by 
the different agencies. 

A committee was appointed from the 
section to consider state wide extension 
work in relation with the League of li- 
brary commissions, the College and 
reference section, the National associa- 
tion of state libraries and the University 
library extension service. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved that. the Agricultural Libraries 
section of the American Library Associa- 
tion, realizing that a standard size and shape 
of bulletin and circular publication and a 
uniform presentation of the information in 
regard to place, date, series, and number 
are highly desirable, wish to make the fol- 
lowing recommendations to the Agricul- 
tural Editors association and to the deans 
and publication committees of the agricul- 
tural colleges: 

1) All publications in series of _ the 

United States department of agricul- 

ture, the Agricultural colleges and 
the Agricultural experiment stations 
should be uniform in size and shape. 
The title, place of publication, date 
and series number should be clearly 
printed in a place reserved for the 
purpose and should not be obscured 
by illustrations and cover design. 
This reserved space could be on the 
front cover or the back, just so it 
is scrupulously kept for the purpose 
and the corresponding space always 
used. 
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2) The title of the bulletin should be 
repeated on the top of each right 
hand page, and the series number on 
each left hand page. 

3) Inasmuch as these publications are 
invaluable for reference and exchange 
purposes and should be permanently 
preserved, it is believed that the li- 
brary of each institution should be 
represented on the publications board 
of the institution. 

4) It is further recommended that a 
copy of these. resolutions be sent to 
each state agricultural college and 
experiment station. 


The following was also adopted: 


Inasmuch as there are various discrepan- 
cies in the sizes, placing of series numbers, 
etc., of the various ,publications of the 
state experiment stations and the state col- 
leges of agriculture, it is respectfully rec- 
ommended to the Honorable, the Secre- 
tary of agriculture, that he designate the 
librarian of the department or one of her 
assistants to attend the meeting of the 
Agricultural Editors association to be held 
in New Brunswick, New Jersey, in order to 
discuss uniformity for serial publications. 
It is further resolved that whoever is des- 
ignated by the Secretary of agriculture be 
hereby authorized to represent the Agricul- 
tural Libraries section. 

Mr H. O. Severance was reélected 
chairman of the section and Mary G. 


Lacy, secretary. 


The Catalog section 

Revised its plan of organization, 
passed resolutions urging that biblio- 
graphic workers at the Library of Con- 
gress be retained and new assistants 
added ; appointed a committee with Ellen 
M. Chandler, chairman, to consider a 
directory of catalogers. Requested the 
A. L. A. publishing board to prepare 
lists of foreign books desirable for pur- 
chase with classification, author’s full 
name, transliterated and translated title, 
publisher, price, etc. 

Discussion of many interesting topics 
will be reported later. 

RutH WALLACE, 
Secretary. 





The volume relating to the history of 


the Indians, mentioned in PusBLic 
LrBRARIES 28:213, has the title, “The 
Chickasaw Nation,” and is the work of 
James H. Malone of Memphis, Tenn., 
who spent many years in its preparation. 
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Hugh Lofting, of New York, winner of the 
dren’s book of the year presented by the Children’s 
at their 45th annual conference at Hot Springs, Ark. 


With the Children’s librarians 

The Children’s Librarians section 
held three well attended meetings, 
the chairman, Elva S. Smith of 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, presiding 
at each one. At the first session, four 
papers were read, all relating to the li- 
brarian and the community. “The 
place of the children’s librarian in the 
community,” by Mrs. Anna P. Mason, 
suggested that “in the proportion that 
the children’s librarian develops the 
idea of the child as the future citizen, 
will she take her place in the commu- 
nity as an active worker for construc- 
tive civic ideals and reflect credit, as 
such, upon her institution.” 

“The library and the motion picture 
theatre” by Mrs Adele H. Maze, was 
a very comprehensive view of the sit- 
uation, ending with “Educators and 
all who have the welfare of the young 
at heart, have been investigating the 
possibilities of the photoplay, and have 
reached some rather definite conclu- 
sions, among them that this over- 
whelming art of motion pictures has 
developed so positively in ,the past 
few years that we of this generation 
can best play our part by helping the 
succeeding generation to form the 
proper judgment and taste for this 
form of recreation.” 

“What the library means to the 
public school” written by Orton Lowe, 


Photo by Alta Smith 


ohn Newbery medal for the most distinguished chil- 


ibrarians section of the American Library Association 
He is shown with Mrs Lofting. 


director of English, State department 
of instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., was 
read by Jessie Van Cleve of the A. 
L. A. Headquarters office. 

“The rural child—our new responsi- 
bility” by Georgia G. McAfee, head of 
the extension department of the Public 
library of Evansville, Ind., was intro- 
duced by the chairman in an interest- 
ing way. Miss Smith read part of a 
letter received at the Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh from a little girl in the 
rural Northwest as follows: 


Dear Madam or Sir: I have loved to 
read the books so well. Ever since I 
just learned to read that pray be so good 
as to send me three books a month as I 
will return them every month. We are 
very far apart from one another but I will 
honestly return them every month. If you 
will be willing to lend me some books to 
read, I will be truly happy for I am only 
11 and small for age, but I find awful in- 
terest in books. I have wrote to several 
libraries to send me some books to read, 
but of course they never even answered 
my letters, so I think and hope your library 
is far different and better. 


The first paper of the second session 
carried on the idea of the first session 
in “The effect of the present develop- 
ment of school libraries upon library 
children’s rooms” by Faith E. Smith, 
Los Angeles public library, in which 
she said that “the growing interest in 
reading in the schools, the recognition 
by teachers that children need to be 
taught to use a library, and the appe- 
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tite stimulated by libraries in schools, 
all these should and do increase the 
need for children’s rooms in public 
libraries.” 

“Better books for children and young 
people” by Emily P. Street, advertising 
manager for Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, was a discussion of the question 
from the point of view of the publisher, 
and was read by Mary Foster of 
Birmingham, Ala. This paper was fol- 
lowed by a brief discussion by Marion 
Humble, executive secretary of the All 
Year Round Bookselling committee, 
from her triple experience as librarian, 
bookseller and publisher. 

“The children’s librarian as a book 
buyer” by Alice I. Hazeltine, of St. 
Louis, spoke of book-buying as one of 
the most delightful occupations in the 
world, whether for oneself, for an indi- 
vidual child or for a whole cityful! 

“Influencing the reading of chil- 
dren” by Eva G. Leslie of Cleveland, 
discussed one of the most interesting 
phases of library work with children. 
It was read by Margaret Curran of St. 
Louis. 

The final event of the morning was 
the presentation of the John Newbery 
medal to Hugh Lofting for his “Voy- 
ages of Doctor Dolittle”. “It gives me 
very real pleasure” said the chairman, 
“to present the John Newbery medal 
for 1922 to you, Mr Lofting. In be- 
half of all children’s librarians, I thank 
you for the service you have rendered 
to children’s literature.” 

Following the morning session Mr 
and Mrs Lofting were the guests of 
honor of the children’s librarians at a 
luncheon. 

The business meeting resulted in a 
most constructive program of ‘work 
for the coming year, and the commit- 
tee reports on Book production, Book 
evaluation and Book selection were full 
and valuable. 

The incoming officers are: 


Chairman, Lillian Smith, Public library, 
Toronto, Canada; vice-chairman, Louise P. 
Latimer, Public library, Washington, D. C.; 
secretary, Helen Martin, Public library, East 
Cleveland, Ohio; treasurer, Grace Aldrich, 
Public library, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Elementary school libraries 

The Elementary school round-table 
sessions at the conference developed the 
fact that there is wide diversity of 
methods but constantly increasing de- 
mand for library service in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

The two most frequent methods of 
providing this service are thru the 
class-room library, as presented by 
Miss Josselyn of Jacksonville, Florida, 
and the school branch, as explained by 
Miss Hazeltine of St. Louis. In the 
latter case the library may connect 
with every department and become a 
center for school activities. The class- 
room library plan depends largely up- 
on the teachers for its success, tho in- 
teresting experiments in contests and 
stimulation of reading can be fostered 
by the library. 

Miss McAfee of Evansville, Ind., 
told ofthe excellent results obtained 
by the reference worker who goes 
from school to school conferring with 
principals and teachers on school needs 
and problems, thus keeping closely in 
touch with educational developments. 
Another interesting experiment is being 
tried in Evansville thru the Teacher- 
Citizen committees which act as pub- 
licity agents to introduce library op- 
portunities. 

The possibilities in “teaching the 
use” were explained by Miss Country- 
man of Minneapolis public library 
where a careful course of instruction 
in the use of the catalog and of refer- 
ence books is given, with illustrative 
material in accord with modern meth- 
ods. Mr Gill of New Orleans pre- 
sented the conditions in the South 
where much pioneering must still be 
done. 

The session on “practical problems” 
raised the question of school versus 
library control and provoked much dis- 
cussion. In Pennsylvania and Minne- 
sota, where all school libraries are 
under the school control, excellent re- 
sults are being obtained and there is 
no decrease in the use of the public li- 
brary. On the other hand many cities, 
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such as Cleveland, Portland and St. 
Louis, are accomplishing the same re- 
sults by joint administration. In the 
present experimental stage of school 
library organization, it seems wise to 
determine this by local conditions. 

Other problems touched upon were 
the need of arousing teachers to the 
possibilities of the school library as an 
asset to the school, and to the teacher’s 
professional reading as provided in a 
teachers’ room or educational collection, 
as in Los Angeles, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Indianapolis and other places. 

The enormous increase in the refer- 
ence problem due to the changes in 
presentation of subject matter and the 
emphasis on visual education thru pro- 
jects, plays, pageants, etc., was pre- 
sented by Miss Engle of Philadelphia. 
Mutilation of reference books’ by 
pupils in order to obtain material is a 
grave menace. The only solution is a 
process of educating public opinion 
and the awakening of teachers to the 
danger of the situation. 

In general, the outstanding features 
of the sessions were the need for 
closer contact and understanding be- 
tween school and library and the more 
intelligent use of books themselves. 
Librarians should acquaint themselves 
with educational problems, and teach- 
ers with library possibilities. Personal 
intercourse is the best means to this 
end. 

The Children’s Librarians section was 
unanimous in confirming its belief that 
many motion pictures to which children 
are admitted are unsuitable for them and 
that public indifference is largely respon- 
sible for present conditions and that 
children’s librarians express an interest 
in and more direct and_ neighborly 
coéperation with motion picture theaters 
in the encouragement of programs pri- 
marily for children, with films of greater 
educational and artistic value, especially 
those which will lead to the reading of 
good literature. 

It was voted : 

That children’s librarians use their in- 
fluence to restrict attendance of children 


at plays that are unsuitable for them in 
theme or in treatment. 
JANET JEROME, 
Head of School division 
Denver public library. 
Libraries in Mexico 

A very interesting report was that 
given by Miss Luz Garcia Nunez, a dele- 
gate from the Department of public 
education, Mexico. 
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She said in part: 

Public libraries are a new venture in 
Mexico. Jose Vasconcelos, rector of the 
National university, has initiated a 
movement for such libraries. The direc- 
tion of public libraries is a branch of the 
Department of public education and has 
an ample sphere of action. Its work 
will be of special importance because of 
its connection with the laboring and 
popular classes. In less than two years, 
the department has founded libraries 
even in the farthest places of the repub- 
lic where nobody would have thought 
the people would care to make use of 
them. 

The libraries of Mexico are divided 
into various ranks, public libraries, libra- 
ries for the laboring classes, school li- 
braries, and circulating libraries. The 
printed material of the country is cared 
for in four sections, the National libra- 
ry, one of the richest in America, the 
Editorial department, devoted to the re- 
production of select works, the Gov- 
ernment printing office, and the maga- 
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zine, El Maestro, which is distributed 
free for popular culture thruout the re- 
public. 


Negro question 

The question arose more than once as 
to the value of discussion which has 
grown up around the question of book 
service among negroes thru the public 
library. . Those members familiar with 
the greatest number of phases of the 
question are of the opinion that such dis- 
cussions are futile and indeed, that no 
such question existed until it was inter- 
jected last year. The fact that it is fruit- 
ful of intense discussion proves nothing 
in its favor, is the opinion of those famil- 
iar with the situation and that, as other 
phases of the same question, there can 
be no national policy at this time but 
each community must work it out for 
itself in accordance with the progress 
made in relation to the whole question 
in the community. 

Lending section 

There was much discussion and more 
literary flavor to the Lending section 
than was wont, and the combination 
caused an overflow attendance, which 
necessitated the securing of larger quar- 
ters for the afternoon’s program. 

Miss Marie Fischer, librarian of the 
East Liberty branch, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
presided happily, and with grace. Her 
bright questions were pertinent to the 
papers and much discussion came as a 
result. 

The morning program was begun by 
Miss Pearl I. Field of Chicago, who 
pleaded for humaneness in the schedule 
at the lending desk. “We have just 
passed over the highest peak of the 
year,” she said, “and we are conscious 
of how faded and frayed at the 
edges those departments are which 
are under the pressure of public de- 
mands. We are under the Zodiac sign 
of hysterics and deep depression, and 
it is a good time to think over the re- 
arranging of schedules and work, so 
as to prevent so much sacrifice and so 
as to escape the subsequent reaction 
brought about by the demands of this 
strenuous period. Scheduled rest pe- 
riods can be arranged for relief after 
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the heaviest drain, and can be graded 
to take care of those carrying the most 
responsibility, first, and so down the 
line. An internal schedule of desk 
work arranged to divide and alternate 
desk duties of working in close con- 
tact with the public, can reduce nerve 
exhaustion and add to the intensive 
training of the staff. An hourly ex- 
change of duties over the busy time 
brings fresh vigor and renewed interest.” 

From the discussion that followed it 
was learned that departmental ex- 
changes are practiced in many libraries, 
and 40 hours is the average time served 
during a week. 

“The careless, late-returning _ bor- 
rower, who sometimes becomes the de- 
linquent poor-pay borrower is_ too 
familiar to us all to spend time in 
describing the various manifestations 
of the species,” Miss Waller I. Bullock 
of the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., said when beginning her paper on 
“Libraries and the delinquent borrow- 
er.” “In considering them, we grow 
inwardly and often audibly, regarding 
them as the trials which keep the life 
of the lending librarian from becoming 
too happy and too carefree.” The 
strong arm of the law is called into 
force, in some cities, so Miss Bullock 
told her hearers, and with salutary 
effects. The police, the city attorney, 
and the codperation of the school 
authorities are some of the more 
stringent methods used by the largest 
cities. 

“For the rising generation of libra- 
rians there may be hope that in the 
Utopian future, the delinquent bor- 
rower will be extinct, but to us veter- 
ans, the problem remains and our hope 
lies in new ways for old troubles.” 

Mr Forrest Spaulding read Miss 
Zaidee Brown’s paper on Stimulating 
reading: The staff and the public, 
which contained many suggestions to 
pool ideas, so reading lists on popular 
titles for adults, to include both fiction 
and non-fiction, could be made. If 
enough demands result, these lists will 
e continued by the H. W. Wilson 

O. 
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Lloyd W. Josselyn, director of the 
Birmingham public library, in a breezy 
manner, gave a delightful contribution 
on What an assistant can do to better 
library service. The courtesy that 
makes one feel he would like to come 
again, and the idea of salesmanship 
were strongly developed in a paper that 
brought favorable response, and in- 
vited some delightful stories. 

It prompted the telling of one by a 
librarian who was visiting a strange 
library and who found at the desk an 
unresponsive soul, with no more ani- 
mation to her face than that worn by 
a terrestrial globe. A man inclined to 
strong language, seeing her, said, “My 
God! Why does a woman have to look 
like that?” 

Mr Josselyn said in part: 

Our work is to bring the man and the 
book together. This done, the remain- 
ing work is of slight importance. Regis- 
tration of about 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation rather than at least 80 per cent 
means that we still have far to go. I 


believe the most important part of the 
public library is the lending department, 
and yet, this is a department where we 
often put the least prepared assistant, 
but it is where the citizens form their 
opinion of the public library, by the 


service they receive. A_ psychologist 
once made a formula which is worth 
$1000 to every one of us. “Business 
starts from the mind, works thru the 
mind and aims to serve the mind.” The 
three things which are not to be neg- 
lected when one goes out into the world 
to make it his own are knowledge of the 
world, interest in the world and actions 
toward the world. 

Our world is made up of books, and, 
according to the first axiom, we must 
know something of the man across the 
desk. Whether he be rich or poor, good 
or bad, lettered or uncultured, of what- 
ever color, creed or nation, he should be 
respected, so long as he is intellectually 
and socially responsible. There should 
be no lack of respect for the Zane Grey 
fan or the Porter enthusiast, the hobo 
newspaper reader, the Bolshevik Rus- 
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sian Jew or the upperty “Florian Slap- 
e fh 

" The loan desk worker should know 
and like people and must also know the 
books. This is where librarians most 
often fail. I agree that we should read 
more for the sheer love of reading, but 
the loan desk assistant should know 
most of her books as the business man 
knows his goods, must systematically 
acquire a knowledge, very little of it 
often, about every one of the books, 
Just as the business woman knows the 
price of her goods, so should the loan 
desk worker know a little about the 
books. Knowing books and people, the 
work is to create interest between the 
two and to obtain action. This calls for 
tact, personality, knowledge, ability and 
much common sense. 

I asked several people, a Massachu- 
setts minister, a New York lawyer, a 
Southern planter and an Illinois business 
man what was the matter with the loan 
desk assistant. This was the concensus 
of opinion—lack of ability to smile, 
smile, smile, and what our little foreign 
library friend says: “not enuf ‘simpat- 
ica.” “T wish there would be more of 
a spirit of cordiality.” “It costs nothing 
to smile.” “I wish I could feel more at 
ease, there seems to be too much stand 
offness and too often a frown.” And one 
other, “Why must we be so _ tossed 
about ?” 

Contact at the circulation desk is only 
for the minute and is not to be con- 
trasted with the time in the reference 
department, so there must be greater 
personality and quicker action. Possibly 
only a nod and smile, the stamping, and 
the passing of the book. Did you ever 
slide the book across the desk, with a 
sort of air, “Here, take it and go?” I’ve 
seen it often in my own library and in 
yours. Yesterday I bought a Niloak 
vase, made of this beautiful Arkansas 
colored clay. The polite little manner 
in which that package was handed to me 
leaves a good taste for that charming 
shop in my mind. 

A directly negative answer is a damp- 
er. If the book is not in the library— 
here again you must know people. A 
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direct “no” has an ill effect, better say, 
“T believe it’s not in, but here is a thriller 
I read last night, that I could not put 
down until I had finished it.” “Have 
you a book on the septic tank?” Don’t 
acknowledge you do not know what a 
septic tank is. Bluff intelligently, say 
yes, and by hook or crook, find out what 
a septic tank is, and take your customer 
to the 630’s and while he is looking at 
the book, Farm homestead, get busy. 
People like to have you go along with 
them mentally, and you can often appear 
to do it admirably with very little real 
knowledge. 

So in closing I again repeat: A better 
knowledge of your people and your 
goods, and a better atmosphere and more 
“simpatica.” 

The afternoon session began with 
promise. Charles B. Shaw, librarian of 
the North Carolina college for women, 
gave Some outstanding essayists of 
the present day, which was an essay 
in itself—a finished literary product 
with all the delightful drollery of 
mental excursions into the realm of the 
essay, which “presupposes a little 
more than the average education and 
culture. It is hard to picture Mrs 
Aplebaum, whose literary ventures 
usually consist of a faithful following of 
all headlined scandals in the news- 
papers, a regular-as-the-clock perusal 
of that perennially popular magazine, 
Monthly Movie Moments, and an oc- 
casional labored but awed flight into the 
realms of fancy with Miss Ethel Dell, 
it is hard to picture Mrs Apelbaum read- 
ing with delighted soul the rather ap- 
parent subtleties of Mr G. K. Chester- 
ton.” 

Many essayists were mentioned but 
the five receiving special notice were A. 
A. Milne, E. V. Lucas, Wm. McFee, 
Chas. S. Brooks, and Christopher Mor- 
ley. To make amends for the neglect 
of not mentioning others, Mr Shaw 
called the librarians’ attention to Miss 
Marion Horton’s Viewpoints in essays, 
“which should be the vade mecum of all 
librarians.” 

Miss Edith Tobbitt had for her paper 
The novels of’ the last two years, of 


which she said, “The leading character in 
This Freedom and the, young women 
presented to us on the streets at mid- 
night under unfortunate circumstances 
are all fairly correct presentations of 
much of the life of today. Freedom from 
restraint is what we all seem to be look- 
ing for, both men and women, and we 
are finding it. 

“The book which stands out in my 
mind, head and shoulders above every- 
thing else, of the past two years is 
The growth of the soil by Hamsun. 
Another, Ditte, by Nexo, gives a most 
vivid impression of Danish life. Gals- 
worthy ‘Forsyte Saga’ does much of the 
same work as Hamsun and Nexo; they 
all possess the epic quality. 

“Following close the above,” she con- 
tinued, “are Batoula by Maron, and 
The world’s illusion by Wassermann; 
The Judge by Rebecca West; Youth and 
the Bright Medusa by Willa Cather ; and 
Coquette by Swinnerton.” 

Other novels were mentioned “which 
apparently do not exist for librarians 
for they do not often appear in library 
bulletins. Most of the novels include ir 
their pages the sex fantasy to a greate1 
or less degree. The really great novel 
whether it deals with sex to an exces- 
sive degree, as in the works of Nexo, or 
only as a gentle passion, as in Margaret 
Deland or W. J. Locke, will deepen ou 
sensibilities and make us conscious of a 
larger world.” 

Miss Marilla Waite Freeman, librarian 
of the Main library, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was perfectly attuned to her paper, 
Poetry and parody of the year. There 
were in her pages, the moderns, but they 
were there in all their loveliness; the 
parodists in all their cleverness. The 
poet of charity, Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson, was called the poet of doom; Edna 
St. Vincent Millay and the child poet, 
Hilda Conklin, Vachel Lindsay and Carl 
Sandburg had a place among them. Quo- 
tations were generously given, and an ac- 
quaintance of the best among the 
moderns was made thru the medium of 
a paper which was comprehensive in 
scope. 


, 
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The most thought-provoking and de- 
batable paper of the whole section was 
by Miss Mary U. Rothrock, librarian of 
the Lawson McGhee library, Knoxville, 
on Censorship of fiction in a public li- 
brary. “To limit, not prohibit” was the 
policy she advocated. Hers was a plea 
for “open-mindedness.” “We as libra- 
rians, standing in the presence of any 
book which presents sincerely and from 
conviction any view of life, can not say 
‘thus far shalt thou go and no farther.’ ” 

“Even if it were possible for the li- 
brary authorities to exercise the function 
of censorship effectively and consistent- 
ly it would be contrary to the principles 
of a democratic community. For a long 
time we have regarded as our American 
ideal the development of individual in- 
telligence and responsibility and we have 
considered the free public library one of 
the means essential to reaching this ideal. 
If the library is to allow its policy of 
book selection to be shaped by the capa- 
cities and limitations of the immature, 
inexperienced and irresponsible, it sur- 
renders one of its noblest responsibili- 
ties—that of receptivity to various opin- 
ions—-and it faces the perilous certainty 
of losing its contact and its influence 
with the mature, thoughtful, responsible 
public. 

“On some points all of us can agree. 
For example, that the librarian is re- 
sponsible for the reading of the young, 
the immature; that the librarian is re- 
sponsible for discouraging a low quality 
of reading and for encouraging a high; 
and that the librarian is responsible for 
the most productive use of the book 
fund. To these statements, some of us 
would add that the librarian is charged 
with the grave responsibility of helping 
to keep open the channels of thought 
and opinion. The favorite truism of to- 
day is that we are in a transitional pe- 
riod. We know that forms, customs 
and conventions are being tried and, 
many of them, discarded. There are 
people—honest, sincere, intelligent, per- 
haps as we—who do not think as we do. 
There are certain books beyond the pale 
because they are lacking utterly in liter- 
ary merit, are written, published and ad- 


vertised solely for commercial purposes 
and are designed clearly to appeal to the 
baser instincts.” i 

Miss Rothrock quoted Corinne Bacon 
on What makes a novel immoral: 

The book which degrades our intellect, 
vulgarizes our emotions, kills our faith in 
our kind and in the Eternal Power, not 
ourselves, which makes for righteousness, 
is an immoral book; the book which stimu- 
lates thought, quickens our sense of humor, 
gives us a deeper insight into men and 
women, a finer sympathy with them, and 
a firmer belief in their power to realize 
the divine ideal, is a moral book, let its 
subject matter have as wide a range as 
life itself. 

It is of high importance that the li- 
brarian’s mental attitude should be clear 
and not confused, that he should be 
actuated by the desire to protect the im- 
mature and not by the desire to sup- 
press a point of view or an opinion with 
which he disagrees. She agreed with 
the Dial that 
a novel is not an instrument by which we 
are to see the whole of life, or even a part 
of it, “as it really is” A novel is an in- 
vitation from a particular individual to look 
at life for a few hours through his eyes, 
to see in it what he sees, to feel about it 
what he feels. It is the very fact that his 
view, his confession, is his and not ours, 
that makes it valuable to us. 

No book could have exactly the same 
effect on any two persons. There is no 
accepted standard as to what should be 
printed or published because of the wide 
divergence of opinion. One book may 
stimulate the thought, quicken the sense 
of humor, give a deeper insight, a finer 


sympathy and a firmer faith to one : 


reader, and to another it may seem—and 
therefore be—vulgar and degrading. No 
one has the prophetic knowledge to say 
what effect any book will have upon the 
intending reader, whatever the circum- 
stances under which he approaches it. 
“A book is an association test, affecting 
each member of a group of people who 
read it in accordance with his own 
dominant thought.” 

Mr Bowerman of the Washington City 
library commended the paper and moved 
that it be given to the Publishers’ Weekly 
as the opinion of the librarians on cen- 
sorship. Miss Ahern of Pusric Lrpra- 
RIES took exception to this, stating that 
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the opinion of a part of a section could 
not be given out as the opinion of the 
whole American Library Association, 
and moreover, before the A. L. A. it- 
self could give it out, the Council must 
pass upon it. In this she was supported 
by Miss Tobitt and Mr Wheeler in a 
brisk discussion. Motions were made 
and remade and a final one carried, 
made by Mr Bowerman, seconded by 
Miss Ahern, that “Miss Mary U. Roth- 
rock’s. paper on The Censorship of fic- 
tion in a public library be called to the 
attention of the Council with a view to 
giving it to the secular and publishers’ 
press.” , 

The following were elected for the 
coming year: Miss Pearl I. Field, Chi- 
cago, chairman; Miss Beatrice Prall, Lit- 
tle Rock, vice-chairman, and Miss Jane 
Hubbell, Rockford, Ill., secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Trustees section 

A veritable “feast of good things,” 
indeed, was provided for those attend- 
ing the sessions of the Trustees sec- 
tion of the A. L. A., held on Wednes- 


day, April 25, and presided over by 
Mrs Elizabeth Claypool Earl of Mun- 


cie, Ind., the chairman. Many and 
varied problems came up for discus- 
sion, all of them of vital importance to 
library operation, and affecting trus- 
tees and their relation to the library 
and the community at large. 

Among the speakers who gave ad- 
dresses or added to the piquancy of 
the discussions were Alfred D. Mason, 
Memphis; Mrs F. D. Adams, Miama, 
Okla.; Mrs Edith Brown Baillie, 
Shreveport, La.; Chalmers Hadley, 
Denver; Samuel H. Ranck, Grand 
Rapids; Miss F. Ella Wright, Hot 
Springs; E. Lashley, Tulsa, Okla.; 
William J. Hamilton, Gary, Ind., and 
Rabbi A. B. Rhine, Hot Springs. 

The first subject dealt with at the 
morning session was “Is the librarian 
the chief executive of the library?” to 
which Mrs Edith Brown Baillie re- 
sponded. She declared that the libra- 
rlan was as the arrow, with a direct 
aim, possessing technical knowledge 
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which trustees could not possibly 
have; but the trustees were as_ the 
bow, by medium of which the arrow 
achieved its goal. 

Clear, comprehensive and illuminat- 
ing was the address from Alfred D. 
Mason of Memphis on What are the 
duties of a trustee? Mr Mason made 
it very clear that the first duty of a 
trustee was to see that the public got 
its money’s worth from the library, 
and that every facility should be af- 
forded the public toward that end. 
Every librarian should have a passion 
for circulation, as only by circulation 
could books be got into the homes, 
and not only into the homes but into 
the hearts of the people. Trustees 
should see that branch libraries were 
within easy walking distance of all 
citizens, and these branches should be 
on central thorofares where the crowds 
pass by. 

The questions of what a_ trustee 
should know about libraries and what 
a trustee should read were discussed 
by Chalmers Hadley who briefly cited 
some of the various features of internal 
management and arrangement with which 
trustees should be familiar. In order 
to meet all comment and all criticism, 
trustees should know about pay collec- 
tions, book lists, closed collections, li- 
brary policies in general, library work 
in sections of the country other than 
their own, and how libraries are sup- 
ported elsewhere. Especially, accord- 
ing to Mr Hadley, should trustees 
know something about the average 
salary paid for library work, also what 
made for happiness in library work, 
and what were the compensations of 
that work. Qualities of morale be- 
tween the staff and the librarian, the 
staff and the board, should be at all 
times understood by trustees, whose 
business it was to find out whether the 
library really did what it said it did. 
An intelligent knowledge of libraries 
and library activity was an essential to 
trustees who intended to fulfill their 
highest duty to the institution they 
professed to serve. 
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Questions as to library funds, man- 
ner of support, methods of financing, 
were discussed at length during the 
afternoon session. E. Lashley of 
Tulsa, Okla., talked on what was a 
practicable standard of per capita ex- 
penditure and per capita service, em- 
phasizing the truth that whatever a 
community wanted hard enough it was 
willing to pay for. By reason of taxa- 
tion—the only logical method of li- 
brary support—everyone in the com- 
munity had equal right to library 
service, and the purpose of the library 
was to reach those who had had little 
formal instruction. Personality, en- 
thusiasm, adequate publicity, special 
departments—all these entered into 
effective library service. Summarizing: 
to make available a well equipped “= te 
lic library; to bring the opportunity 
for knowledge to each individual in 
the community; to offer intelligent 
advice and direction; these were some 
of the things which should character- 
ize practicable library service. 

William Hamilton, Gary, Ind., dealt 
with the dual questions of establishing 
a library and library legislation, going 
into detail concerning financial aspects. 
Alfred Mason was again a speaker on 
the subject of library programs, and 
the session closed with a brilliant and 
inspiring address from Rabbi A. B. 
Rhine of Hot Springs on What use 
is library service anyhow? This ad- 
dress came as the climax of the day 
sessions and held in it the clear, ring- 
ing note of idealism. According to 
Rabbi Rhine, libraries were the home 
of books and books were the legacy of 
the ages. Libraries fulfilled their mis- 
sion only as they brought books to 
the people and thru books such potent 
things as beauty, aspiration, idealism, in- 
tellectual and spiritual development. 
Thru these potent forces only could 
high living be revealed to folk every- 
where, of all classes, all races, all 
creeds. To help the individual mould 
a life, even more than make a living, 
was the supreme work of the library. 

Rabbi Rhine offered a message to 
the Trustees section that had not be- 
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fore been touched upon and his ad- 
dress came as a fitting close to a day 
of good things. 

The officers of the Trustees section 
elected for the year 1923-24 were: 
Alfred D. Mason, president; Samuel 
H. Ranck, Grand Rapids, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs J. R. Dale, Oklahoma City, 
secretary. 

College and reference section 

About 90 attended the session of the 
College and Reference section held on 
Wednesday afternoon. W. E. Henry of 
the University of Washington was chair- 
man and E. D. Tweedell of The John 
Crerar library acted as secretary. 

H. M. Lydenberg for the Committee 
on the Union list of serials reported that 
previous to the meeting they had re- 
ceived 29 subscriptions. A total of 40 
is needed and the committee is will- 
ing to have payment made in any man- 
ner desired by the subscribing libraries. 

On behalf of the Committee to inquire 
into the status of college and university 
librarians, and the best location for an 
advanced library school, Mr Keogh 
made a report of progress. 

He reviewed the relations between his 
committee and other committees of the 
A. L. A. interested in the same matters, 
the Committee on library training, on 
National certification and training, Re- 
cruiting for library service, on Civil 
Service relations, and the Committee of 
Five on library service. He spoke also 
of the proposed investigation by the In- 
stitute for government research, and of 
the relation between his committee and 
that inquiry. 

He ended by saying that it was the 
plan of his committee to codperate in 
every way with other committees, so as 
to prevent duplication of time, effort 
and money, and announced that the 
Carnegie Corporation had made a grant 
of money to his committee sufficient to 
cover the expense of a thoro investiga- 
tion. 

Mr Angus Fletcher of the British Li- 
brary of Information, 44 Whitehall 
Street, New York, explained the work 
of this bureau which is under the British 
Foreign Office, and was established pri- 
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marily to furnish information to the 
Embassy and consulates. The library is 
anxious to furnish information about 
available official publications and in 
many cases they are able to loan the de- 
sired documents. The section expressed 
its appreciation of the service the 
British Library of Information was pre- 
ared to render American libraries. 

John E. Goodwin, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, described the special 
collections in this library. The Little- 
field collection was established in 1914 
with strong endowment to build up a li- 
brary for the full and impartial study of 
the South and its part in American his- 
tory. Main emphasis has been laid on 
the period from 1820-1876. The John 
Henry Wrenn, the George A. Aitkin 
and the Albert A. Bieber collections are 
special acquisitions of the English re- 
sources of the library. The Genaro 
Garcia collection was recently purchased 
in Mexico City, is mainly on Mexican 
literature and is especially rich in basic 
materials. ‘ 

Miss Grace Barnes, reference librarian 
of the University of Missouri, reported 
on the extension service of this library. 
In cooperation with the University Ex- 
tension division, they have made up 276 
packages on 10 debating topics, which 
are loaned thruout the state. Traveling 
libraries of agriculture books are loaned 
thru the County farm advisers and on 
individual requests. 

A paper on the extension service of 
North Carolina, by Louis R. Wilson of 
the University, was read. The primary 
purpose is to supplement the instruction 
offered by the university thru several of 
its schools and its Division of exten- 
sion. It loans materials but does not 
contemplate the more general service of 
the library commission. 

Earl N. Manchester, in a paper on 
Problems of space distribution in col- 
lege and university libraries, is standardi- 
zation possible? developed the many 
difficulties in the way of standardization, 
because each considers his library unique 
and his problems peculiar. Certain 
definite ideas are general, such as seats 
in the reading rooms for 10 per cent of 
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the university population, and 25 per cent 
for growth in stack storage. After dis- 
cussion, it was voted that a committee be 
appointed on standardization of build- 
ing needs for college and university li- 
braries. 

The section voted to reorganize under 
a constitution which provides for closer 
affiliation with the A. L. A., the treas- 
urer of the association being treasurer 
of the section. 

Officers elected: Chairman, Edward D. 
Tweedell, The John Crerar library, Chi- 
cago; secretary, James P. McMillen, 
Washington university, St. Louis; di- 
rectors: Earl N. Manchester, University 
of Kansas, Isadore G. Mudge, Columbia 
university, Alice S. Wyman, University 
of Alabama. 

Notes by the way 

“What do Mr Meyer’s initials, H. H. 
B., stand for?” asked a dreamy-eyed, 
girlish librarian on the veranda. “I 
never heard him called anything but H. 
H. B. Meyer.” Quick as a flash came 
back the answer from the tensely strung 
librarian, “H. H. B.? Why, Hurry 
Headquarters Building, of course!” 

St. Louis was the gathering point for 
the final part of the trip to Hot Springs 
and the Sunday previous to the meeting 
was filled with great pleasure. The Chi- 
cago party arrived in the morning and 
most of it disembarked in the west part 
of the city where churches, parks, fine 
hotels and beautiful “places” gave oppor- 
tunity for each one to enjoy himself ac- 
cording to his own approved fashion. 

The courtesy and hospitality of the St. 
Louis members of the craft began here 
and continued until nightfall, in every 
conceivable fashion. Automobiles were 
provided for sightseeing to various parts 
of the city and out to a wonderful park 
where the Municipal out-door theatre 
excited great admiration. The view here 
was beautiful and many exclamations of 
surprise were heard from those who car- 
ried the belief that St. Louis lay in a 
flat country. 

The return was to the main library 
building where the company was shown 
the various departments and interesting 
features of the library. At six o’clock, 
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the company of more than 200 gathered 
in the children’s room where a bounti- 
ful supper was served by the students in 
the library school. The deftness, cour- 
tesy and grace displayed by this charm- 
ing group of young ladies augured li- 
brary skill which many a librarian 
coveted. 

At the close of the feast, thanks were 
returned to the hosts of the occasion and 
the party took the train for Hot Springs, 
arriving there about noon the next day. 
The confusion always incident to settling 
in a hotel soon passed away and the 
some 600 or 700 librarians prepared 
themselves for a week of pleasure and 
profit. 

At the close of the convention, on Sat- 
urday, “The Fortunate 25,” under the 
guidance of Mr and Mrs F. W. Faxon, 
began their prospectively delightful tour 
to Panama and intervening places. Small 
groups of other librarians left at the 
same time, bound for various places of 
interest in the locality, some going to 
Memphis, some into Oklahoma, and a 
considerable number, bound for Little 
Rock. Nashville, Knoxville and other 


places as far to the southeast as Atlanta 
received visitors for a number of days 


after the convention. It was a constant 
source of surprise to the visitors to find 
the country over which they traveled 
and in which they sojourned for a week 
so attractive in aspect and so desirable 
in climate and production. 

Hot Springs itself, generally speaking, 
suggests invalidism to the rest of the 
country and, judging by the splendid 
hospitals and number of beautiful bath- 
houses, invalidism does exist, but as a 
spectacle, it was no where in sight and 
many mental pictures of Hot Springs and 
Arkansas, held previous to the confer- 
ence, were revised and rehung on the 
walls of the minds of the visitors, to the 
advantage of everything concerned. 

Thursday afternoon was free for 
automobile rides and the feast. The li- 
brarians were taken by trolley out to the 
base-ball park where, for an hour, they 
were highly entertained by some splendid 
music furnished by the choir of the Afri- 
can M. E. church. A very delicious 
luncheon was served which, while it 
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satisfied the inner longings of the physi- 
cal frame, did not altogether dispel the 
disappointment which many felt at not 
witnessing a barbecue. After the “taking” 
of a picture in which the librarians ap- 
peared seated on the bleachers, with the 
choir in the foreground, came a delight- 
ful sightseeing tour in which automobiles 
carried the guests to every part of the 
beautiful suburbs of the city as well as 
to the most interesting points in the 
town. 

A very happy occasion at the A, L, 
A. meeting was the presentation by 
Towa librarians, at their luncheon at Hot 
Springs, of life membership in the A. L, 
A. to Mr Johnson Brigham, state libra- 
rian of Iowa, and Miss Julia A. Robin- 
son, secretary of the Library commission 
and director of library extension for 
Iowa. 

The dining rooms were veritable ban- 
quet halls, three times a day as parties 
of two or more up to fifty met around 
the tables to visit, plan, discuss or refresh 
the inner man according to the needs of 
the hour. The library schools songs were 
not indicative of the strength of loyalty 
of the singers. 





Views of A Librarian-from-Choice 

The educational note was the domi- 
nant one sounded in the forty-fifth 
annual meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association held at Hot Springs. 
It was evinced in Dr John J. Tigert’s 
address which told more of the present 
educational condition in the South- 
east, and less of the plans for the edu- 
cational development of that section 
of the country, than his audience had 
hoped for. 

It was emphasized in the joint meet- 
ing with the School libraries section 
and by the presence of Mr Joy Elmer 
Morgan, editor of publications of the Na 
tional Education Association, Wash- 
ington, on the program. His address was 
very good until the Sterling-Towner bill 
was mentioned. His reasoning was all 
based on “becauses” with the because 
irrelevant to the premises. 

It received its tone of finality in the 
action of the Council in endorsing the 
Sterling-Towner bill. 
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The two striking examples of 
oratory were the fiery style of Com- 
mander Alvin Owsley, and the earnest, 
intellectual, spirited style of Madamoi- 
selle Rachael Sedeyn, the delegate from 
Belgium. Mr Owsley, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, re- 
minded one of what Henry Clay and 
Alexander Stephens must have been 
like in their fiery eloquence. His men- 


tion of Bonus bill did not meet with 
the whole hearted approval of his au- 
dience, and one member of the profes- 
sion sounded his disapproval in an 
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audible manner. The action fired Mr 
Owsley with greater zeal for his sub- 
ject. The audience was moved to pay 
a tribute of silence to his closing re- 
marks. 

The spirit of the speaker was behind 
the message of Madamoiselle Rachael 
Sedeyn, librarian of the University of 
Brussels, Belgium. The sympathy of 
her audience inspired her to deliver an 
inspirational address on Library con- 
ditions in Belgium. Her face was 
enlivened by the earnestness of the 
work she is accomplishing with the 
materials at hand. Less interest in the 
machinery and more in the book is the 
guiding principle of her work in a 
country long famed for its love of good 
literature. 

‘The meeting was enlivened by two 
or three “mild revolutions”. The dis- 
approval sounded by a member of the 
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profession of Mr Owsley’s talk on the 
Bonus bill was the most flagrant; the 
Work with the negroes round-table, 
with its four methods of approach, 
was the most spirited; the teacher’s 
usurpation of the librarian’s power, the 
most alarming; and the Censorship 
of fiction in a public library was the 
most debatable. 

The Southerners made the greatest 
impression upon the conference. Miss 
Mary U. Rothrock, president of the 
Southeastern association, delivered her 
address on Library conditions in the 
Southeast, in a straightforward man- 
ner. Her brain was behind her sub- 
ject, her heart in her work and her deli- 
cious asides and her martialling of 
facts gave fine substance to her 
address. 

The most finished literary product 
of the meeting was the paper read by 
Mr C. B. Shaw of the North Carolina 
college for women on The Outstand- 
ing essayists of the present day. 
Two of the most worth while contrib- 
utions were Working for county li- 
braries in New Jersey by Sarah B. 
Askew, who claimed Alabama as_ her 
native state, and County libraries for 
the South by Mary B. Palmer, North 
Carolina library commission. 

There were delicious touches of 
humor in the shock the Trustees sec- 
tion received when it was revealed that 
some libraries in the country are main- 
tained by fines, principally from boot- 
leggers; in Miss Nellie Parham’s 
drollery, “As others see us,” in the pro- 
test that “catalogers are not speakers,” 
and then that very protestant usurping 
the floor; in Stimulating reading by 
boudoir lamps; in What an assistant 
can do to better library service by 
Mr Lloyd Josselyn; in Miss Florence 
Huling’s Who is your neighbor? 

Neighborliness was the keynote of 
the Small Libraries round-table, and 
while the question, Who is your neigh- 
bor? was being discussed, some one 
arose to offer a protest. Four days at 
the convention had left her with the 
sad experience that those who 
preached were not practicing. The 
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question was then asked “To how 
many people have you spoken?” and the 
reply came “To one, who wore a D. A. 
R. pin,” for there was a feeling that her 
own would serve as an introduction, 
“but it invited a rebuff.” 

The Southeastern and the South- 
western associations were accorded a 
place of distinction on the program. 
Miss West told of the library develop- 
ment in the Southwest; and Miss Mary 
U. Rothrock presented in a graphic 
manner the library development in 
the Southeast. She gave as the rea- 
sons why the Southeasterners were not 
as great readers as the northern and 
eastern people, the long days, the 
warm climate, economic disadvantages, 
sparsely settled places, with only 22 
cities having a population over 50,000, 
and lastly, the people were such great 
talkers they hadn’t time to be great 
readers. ' 

An association, more or less, par- 
takes of the characteristics of its 
leader, and the graciousness of the Hot 


Springs conference was due as much to 
the geniality of the presiding officer, 
Mr George B. Utley, as to any other 


single cause. His address (see p. 281) 
awakened his audience to the scope 
and volume of the work of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

There was literary flavor to the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians section, and an earnest- 
ness of purpose was revealed in the 
papers presented. Miss Hazeltine’s paper 
on The Children’s librarian as a book- 
buyer gave pitfalls to be avoided, and 
suggestions to be heeded, without calling 
attention to particular titles, too well 
known to be mentioned. Miss Smith, 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, presented 
the John Newbery medal to Mr Hugh 
Lofting for his “Voyages of Dr Doolit- 
tle,’ as the great contribution to chil- 
dren’s literature during the past year, in 
the most felicitous manner. She pic- 
tured him as a Pied Piper going down 
the centuries with the children at his 
heels. Mr Lofting’s response was an 
article on Writing for children, to be 
published in the fall number of the 


Good Housekeeping. At Mr Bowker’s 
suggestion, he gave his audience the 
story of Dr Doolittle’s origin. 

The Government Documents round- 
table invited much talk, and resulted in 
the action of securing the name of the 
person or persons responsible for the 
distribution of state documents thruout 
the country. 

Some short cuts at the sectional meet- 
ings would have been helpful. Reports, 
mounting into pages, could have been 
condensed into sentences. The details of 
what catalogers were doing thruout the 
different associations could have been 
summarized, and thus allowed more time 
for discussion; the reading of long ex- 
tracts, from either poetry or essays, 
dampens the ardour of even the most 
literally inclined. Even the most humor- 
ous reader can become boresome when 
too prolonged and it were better to leave 
an audience with a desire for more than 
with a sigh of relief that the end has 
come. 

To have been in and of a national li- 
brary meeting that attracted 800 dele- 
gates from all over the country, that in- 
vited a delegate from Belgium and one 
from Mexico, that gathered librarians 
from large universities, from city and 
county libraries, from commissions, from 
government and hospital libraries was an 
experience both pleasurable and _ profit- 
able. 

The plea for neighborliness empha- 
sized in the Small Libraries section; for 
coéperation sounded in the Catalog sec- 
tion; of supplying demand in the Gov- 
ernment Documents section; of human- 
izing schedules, of salesmanship, of ap- 
preciation for the best in the moderns, 
noted in the Lending section; of steer- 
ing clear of the commonplace and fol- 
lowing ideals in the Children’s Librarians 
section were some of the high notes of 
the conference. 

That a greater awakening to and ap- 
preciation of literature were shown at 
this conference were hopeful signs of a 
profession as wide in its influence as 
the country itself. 
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The Fortunate Twenty-five 
Members of post-conference party 

The following persons made up the 
Caribbean Sea expedition and were the 
envy of their associates. 

Andrews, Gladys M., Stephenson p. lL, 
Marinette, Wis. 

Brinkmann, Anna W., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Browne, Nina E., Boston, Mass. 

Colvin, Mary P., P. 1., Gilbertville, Mass. 

Copeland, Lora A., Brockton, Mass. 

Downey, Mary E., State |. c., Bismarck, 
N. D 


Farr, Mary P., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Faxon, Mrs A. C., Boston, Mass. 
Faxon, F. W., Boston, Mass. 

Faxon, Mrs F. W., Boston, Mass. 
Grant, Louise E., P. 1., Akron, O. 
Gratiaa, Josephine, Soulard br. 1, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hewett, Jane A., Morrill Mem. 1. Nor- 
wood, Mass. 

Hewett, Mary C., Mass. 
1, Boston. 

Hinckley, George L., Redwood 1, New- 
port, R. I. 

Hygen, Dorthea, Univ. of Chicago 1. 
Jackson, Annie B., North Adams, Mass. 
Jones, E. Kathleen, P. 1. com., Boston, 
Mass. 

Judkins, Agnes, Hartford, Conn. 

Merrill, Bertha H., Boston, Mass. 
Miller, Zana K., New York, N. Y. 
Reiter, Dora C., Miamisburgh, O. 
Reiter, Mariam B., Miamisburgh, O. 

< Anna M., Law library, Buffalo, 


Hort. Society 


Schrage, Jennie T., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Sperry, Helen, Bronson library, Water- 
bury, Conn. 

Temple, Mabel, P. 1. North Adams, Mass. 





Plans for Fiftieth Anniversary 


The committee appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive board of the A. L. A. to plan for 
the semi-centennial anniversary celebra- 
tion of the founding of the association, 
held two important meetings at Hot 
Springs. 

At the first meeting, called by the tem- 
porary chairman, Carl B. Roden, li- 
brarian of the Chicago public library, 
organization of the committee was ef- 
fected by electing Mr Roden permanent 
chairman. Then followed a free and 
full discussion of suggestions which had 
been offered as to the form the semi- 
centennial celebration should take. Those 
present were divided into small groups to 
arrive at conclusions with regard to the 
plans offered, 
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The reports of these groups, at the 
second meeting of the committee, 
brought out the decision to offer to the 
Executive board the following plans: 

1) Publication of a technical and his- 
torical survey of library methods ‘and 
progress. 

2) An international conference of li- 
brarians to which foreign nations will be 
invited to send delegates. 

3) A large and comprehensive expo- 
sition of library equipment, architecture, 
furniture, appliances and processes, to 
be shown at the International congress 
and afterwards to be displayed in many 
parts of the country. 

The opinion was expressed that these 
three plans might be combined in one, 
provided funds could be obtained to 
carry out the proposal in a creditable 
manner. The celebration, in any case, 
will be of nation-wide observance and it 
is hoped that the third mile stone, joined 
in importance with those of 1876 and 
1903, may be planted by the occasion. 

The committee in charge of plans for 
the celebration, made up of 25 members 
of the A. L. A., is as follows: Mary 
Eileen Ahern, John H. Ashhurst, Charles 
F. D. Belden, W. W. Bishop, A. E 
Bostwick, M. J. Ferguson, W. E. Henry, 
F. C. Hicks, Clara W. Hunt, Dorsey W. 
Hyde, Jr. L. W. Josselyn, Andrew 
Keogh, W. H. Kerr, George H. Locke, 
Harry M. Lydenberg, Margaret Mann, 
H. H. B. Meyer, Alice S. Tyler, George 
B. Utley, Hiller W. Wellman, Joseph L. 
Wheeler, J. I. Wyer, and President J. T. 
Jennings, ex-officio. The seven persons 
who were present at the meeting of 1876 
form an honorary committee. 

FE. H. Anderson, John Cotton Dana, 
Lucy E. Fay, Frank P. Hill, and Herbert 
Putnam declined to serve on the com- 
mittee and three appointments were 
made in their places, leaving two vacan- 
cies still unfilled. 





As It was at Hot Springs 
The following comments on the 1923 
conference are designed to show the 
spirit that prevailed and may be made 
useful for future meetings: 
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Antiquus—I liked the flavor of books, it 
was scarcely more, in the Wednesday after- 
noon program. Its absence in other pro- 
grams was noticeable. Such a thing as a 
library assistant who knows anything 
about books is getting scarcer every day. 
I blame the rising generation of librarians 

a good deal for this state of affairs. Chaps 
like —, —, —, etc. are so immersed 
in the scientific management, personnel ad- 
ministration and other modern catchwords 
that they would be very much ashamed 
to be caught with a book in their hands. 
The A. L. A. is reaping the results of such 
a state of mind. Its programs as well as 
its membership show it. There are no 
Pooles, Winsors, and that sort appearing 
over the horizon; nothing but a lot of snap- 
py factory managers. 


Mrs E. B. Bailie, Shreveport, La.—First at- 
tendance unon an A. L. A. convention 
brought conviction of the magnitude of the 
work accomplished and, still further, 
planned to give a vision to the American 
people of the delights and benefits of read- 
ing. Individual problems being solved 
through related experiences of others. 


Charlotte A. Baker.—To a northerner, the 
negro spirituals were delightful, and the 
Mischa Elman recital a most happy coin- 
cidence. 

The programs were so long that in many 
cases profitable discussion was cut short. 
It seemed to me that a central program 
committee, to pass on all sectional programs, 
might be helpful in preventing the duplica- 
tion of allied topics at the same hour. Also 
I believe it is a mistake to have papers 
read when the writer is absent. 

The conference as a whole seemed to me 
to be most successful. 


Arthur E. Bostwick—The 


that 
forced itself on my attention particularly 
at Hot Springs was the large number of 
library people, especially the younger as- 
sistants, who evidently were attending the 
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conference for the first time. These were 
from Arkansas and its neighboring states, 
Texas, Oklahoma, western Mississippi and 
Tennessee, and other parts of the South. 
The fact that we were thus enabled to 
reach library workers who had never at- 
tended a conference before, was ample 
justification for coming for the first time 
into the Southwest. 

We have now held 45 conferences, and 
they have been held in 21 states of the 
Union, including the District of Columbia, 
as well as in Canada and abroad. This 
leaves 28 states that have not yet become 
acquainted with the A. L. A. I should like 
to see the next 28 annual conferences held 
in these states, one after the other, which 
would bring us up to 1951. Before that 
time the matter of further meetings will 
probably have ceased to interest me. 
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Jean E. Cameron, Sedalia, Mo.—I found 
the Hot Springs conference interesting for 
I think it is a splendid opportunity to see, 
and perhaps to_meet, the celebrities whom 
we new ones in the profession have heard 
and read so much about. However, I en. 
joy a smaller meeting more than a large 
one. A regional conference, such as that 
held at St. Joseph last year, is as inspira- 
tional as the A. L. A. and more enjoyable, 
I think, because one can meet more libra. 
rians and get better acquainted with those 
she meets. It is easier to be submerged in 
a big flood than in a small one. 

I think I shall enjoy the second A. L. A, 
better than the first. 


C. H. Compton.—Southern librarians 
largely filled the program at the Hot 
Springs conference and their papers and ad- 
dresses indicated that library leadership in 
the South is second to none and that they 
have much to contribute to the rest of the 
country. 

The conference was inspiring, practical 
and restful. Outside of strictly professional 
matters, to me the most striking thing at 
Hot Springs was the applause given to 
Rabbi Rhine at his mention in his address of 
Woodrow Wilson and the League of Na- 
tions, undoubtedly the most prolonged and 
generous applause elicited during the con- 
ference. 


Nora Crimmins—The fears gathered 
from individuals present at the Hot Springs 
conference were of producing too many 
celibates, a preponderance of type, and of 
the advance of fogeyism. The hopes, 
gleamed from program and people, were a 
lea for wiser use of the materials at hand, 
that we lose ourselves in books and not the 
machinery of them, that sympathy, humane- 
ness, neighborliness be our virtues, the at- 
taining of which will enable us to fulfill 
our mission of books. The program 
showed a keener appreciation of and an 
inspiration for good literature. 


Susie Lee Crumley, Atlanta, Ga.—If asked 
to apply to the Hot Springs conference a 
single adjective I should say that to 
me it was a- satisfactory conference. 
This may seem faint praise but there is 
no paradoxical sting in it, and surely a hos- 
tess, even one many times removed from 
personal responsibility, could not desire 
a more comforting adjective. We of the 
Southeast had had a rather detached feel- 
ing toward a Southern meeting that was 
quite as far away as an Eastern meeting 
or a Middle Western meeting, and I was 
surprised to find myself taking a personal 
pride in seeing the members of the A. L, A. 
in Hot Springs—a feeling that one might 
experience in seeing distinguished guests in 
one’s brother’s home. 

We missed a great many individuals who 
are Synonymous to us with A. L. A.’s, we 
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also missed the absent groups—in fact we 
were quite concerned to know what had 
become of the business man, as a library 
problem, until we realized that his conspic- 
uous absence was due to the absence of 
his special libraries. 

But there was a spaciousness of lobby 
and veranda, giving opportunity for find- 
ing people you needed to find, and an at- 
mosphere of leisure, with plenty of time 
to get from one meeting to another—which 
was as it should be in the South—and al- 
though this A. L. A. was not epoch making 
nationally, it was a satisfactory type of meet- 
ing and will undoubtedly have a far-flung 
efiect in the South. 


Margery Doud, St. Louis— 

“When that Aprille with his shoures sote,” 

To mountains green the A. L. A. hath broughte, 
there is a festive unbending of those who 
are supposed to be the erudite guardians 
of the world’s intellectual possessions, and 
qualities creep to the surface which 
prompt a very young librarian to ex- 
claim, “How human they are!” A confer- 
ence in a resort undoubtedly provokes a 
vacation spirit which brings spontaneity to 
the meetings—and they can stand it. 

Every conference welcomes those who 
come for the first time, and it is difficult for 
the beginner to place the notables. Why not 
establish a permanent “pageant of eminent 
librarians,” to be given on the first night, 
just before that happy occasion when lady 
librarians fill the gilt chairs six rows deep 
around the ball-room floor, while the Jimmy 
McMillens do their duty with a breathless 
gallantry admirable to see. 

Across the ball-room stage each E. L. 
might pass, proclaim his identity and posi- 
tion, perform his favorite parlor tricks and 
end with his individual little “hymn of hate” 
—or love—as the case might be. Such a 
pageant would be unequaled as a “project” 
to instruct young librarians in the nature of 
those lofty souls who shape the destiny of 
the great profession. 


_ Anna V. Jennings—The idea of develop- 
ing good citizenship was an _ outsanding 
feature, it seemed to me, of the general 
meetings and of many of the sections. 

The prominence given to the work of 
the schools will do much to promote the 
library idea in education. 

That the school is the most fertile field 
for developing public library users is self- 
evident, and whether the school board or 
the public or both provide the school li- 
brary, should be of small consequence. 

_A better understanding between libra- 
ee and teachers would be mutually bene- 
cial. 


J. T. Jennings—Hot Springs demon- 


Strated again the advantages of a resort as 
compared to a city for A. L. A. confer- 
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ences. There was, to be sure, a small at- 
tendance and the absence of many promi- 
nent librarians was noted with regret but 
there was absence also of distractions and 
a marked interest in ‘oth papers and dis- 
cussions. The hotel management was ex- 
cellent, despite the handicap due to the 
fire. The colored porter said that he had 
been “handling conventions for 20 years 
but never so fine a bunch as this.” The 
program and the conduct of the meetings 
reflected great credit on Mr Utley. And 
we shall long remember the fine courtesy 
_ hospitality of Dr Bostwick and his 
staff. 


H. M. Lydenberg—The Hot Spring con- 
ference was a happy combination of good 
planning and good execution of program. 
It brought out admirably the results 
achieved in the half century just about to 
close and emphasized the challenge for the 
future facing all of us. 


Ernest J. Reece—The conference of 1923, 
like the two or three immediately preceding 
it, revealed a growing note of professional 
self-scrutiny. It is to be hoped that the 
movement will lezd to wholesome exten- 
sion and larger liberty, and that librarians 
will recognize the futility of mere group 
introspection and the dangers of regimen- 
tation. There should be no harm in study- 
ing ourselves and our service, in consider- 
ing and perhaps determining what criteria 
should measure the individual worker’s fit- 
ness, in fixing the minima of preparation, 
and possibly in submitting ourselves grace- 
fully to a measure of oversight. Our ef- 
forts towards greater effectiveness, however, 
can be wise and constructive only if they 
resist stoutly the building among us of 
creeds, institutions and traditions. 


Ella J. Reynolds, Hamilton, Ont.—The 
women of the library profession impressed 
me as being exceptionally fine. It was a 
notable experience, meeting so many women 
of ideals, enthusiasms, sincerity, and breadth 
of mind and vision. I get more out of per- 
sonal contact than from the sessions them- 
selves. The single woman of today who is 
seeking to do noble things, whatsoever her 
line, is, to me, one of the superlatively great 
forces in life as it is flowing around us. 
Though only a small, garden-variety of 
newspaper women, I am glad to be of the 
“glorious company.” 


Mary U. Rothrock.—My impression of 
the Hot Springs conference is that 

1) in its meetings it achieved a unity 
sometimes lacking, by building each day’s 
program around some central idea, as 
school libraries, extension, or county li- 
braries; 

2) it marked a refreshing departure 
from the theoretical toward the case system 
of approach to library problems; 
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3) it devoted a little more attention to 
the books themselves and a little less to 
the mechanics of handling them; and it 

4) showed a fine friendliness and good 
nature both in and out of sessions. 

Ruth Wallace, Indianapolis public library. 
—Beauty of nature, apparent in mountain 
violet, dogwood, buckeye, honeysuckle 
magnolia, leafy trees, springs, running 
brooks, and mountain views. 

A spacious veranda, conducive to soci- 
ability, at hotel headquarters. 

_ Distances short and crowds not oppres- 
sive. 

Excellent talks and papers. Most ses- 
sions too long, as usual, and also some pa- 
pers too lengthy. Numerous papers and 
talks given by substitutes. 

Whole-hearted co-operation of our South- 
ern library friends. 

‘Catalog, Children’s, Loan and Profes- 
sional training sections unusually good. 

Altogether, a worth-while, satisfying and 
pleasantly to be remembered conference. 

Frank K. Walter.—I was especially im- 
pressed by the way in which representa- 
tives of all kinds of libraries discussed 
freely their common problems in the sec- 
tions devoted to special work. This tend- 
ency to consider special details in the 


light of general principles, the evident in- 
terest in higher professional standards and 
the hospitality which made it a national 
and not a sectional meeting were, to my 
mind, the outstanding features of the con- 


ference. 


Ida F. Wright, Evanston, Ill—It was a 
real inspiration to feel from the conference 
discussions that the pendulum is now 
swinging toward the goal to be attained, 
rather than the technicalities of record keep- 
ing. A _ splendid spirit of old-fashioned 
neighborliness toward the children in the 
schools, and toward those in hospitals and 
the rural districts, seemed the predominat- 
ing note. The spacious lobby and verandas 
gave opportunities for family discussions of 
common problems, which mean much in 
clarifying our decisions on local problems. 


Observations—Pro 

Demarchus Brown.—There was a better 
social atmosphere, a finer feeling of com- 
radeship, than I have ever noticed. 

In the sections, discussion was more 
common and better. This is the very heart 
of any conference. To me it was notice- 
able in the Documents section and the 
N. A. S. L. meetings. 

Was not the address of Rachel Sedeyn 
an excellent example of beautiful English 
delivered in the finest feeling of restraint 
and good will? 

Con 

The places of meetings were too far 
apart for the advantage of those wanted to 
hear something of the whole conference. 
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Brooklyn Learns More About its Li- 
brary at Local Expositions 

The Brooklyn public library recently 
had opportunity to experiment with a 
type of publicity which other libraries 
have found satisfactory—library exhibits 
at local expositions. The Brooklyn real 
estate board arranged a “Buy-your-own- 
home exposition” at the Brooklyn Ice 
Palace, March 24—April 1, and gave the 
library a booth. 

The exposition, as the title implies, 
was largely a showing of various con- 
cerns interested in land development, 
home building, interior decorating and 
furnishing, heating plants and labor sav- 
ing devices for the home. The space al- 
lotted the library was 20 feet long and 
8 feet deep. The library planned to 
show some of its resources on the main 
subjects of the exhibition and placed on 
a long terrace table an attractive display 
of books and periodicals on the Home— 
its planning, building, furnishing, decor- 
ating, home management and cookery, 
planning and care of gardens and other 
subjects which have to do with the home. 
Another collection of books suitable for 
a home library was displayed in a book 
case. 

Lists of books in the two collections 
were multigraphed and freely distrib- 
uted with other library literature which 
showed the resources of the library 
along other lines, a list of all the 
branches and stations of the library. 

At the Brooklyn industrial exhibition, 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
chamber of commerce, which was held 
in the Twenty-third Regiment armory, 
April 7—14, the library was given an- 
other opportunity to show its work. A 
booth 9 feet wide and 14 feet deep was 
placed at its disposal. The biggest indus- 
tries and the various city departments 
were represented on a large scale, with 
working models or actual apparatus. 

Recent books on trades and industries 
were displayed and book-lists and other 
dibrary literature distributed. The Cen- 
tral library building, so badly needed, 
and on which construction was started 
years ago, was specially featured. A 
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large black and white drawing of the 
building filled the end of the booth and, 
by means of posters, the public was 
urged to bring influence to bear to secure 
the necessary funds to complete the 
building. 

The Chivers Bindery rigged up a sew- 
ing clamp and supplied a girl to sew 
books. The Universal Publishing Syndi- 
cate operated a small motion picture ma- 
chine which showed in detail the pro- 
cesses of book binding. These were very 
effective in drawing a crowd to the booth 
and gave opportunity to tell about the 
work of the library to a large number 
of people. 

At both exhibitions a large number of 
attractive posters were displayed and 
also a map of the city on which was in- 
dicated the location of the 31 branches 
and 4 stations. Photographs of some of 
the branch buildings were mounted either 
side of the map with red ribbons lead- 
ing to the location on the map. 

The work on the exhibits was well 
worth while to the library and to the 
volunteers on our staff who were in at- 


tendance every afternoon and evening, 
and we feel that many more people now 
know about the resources of the library 
than they did before these two exhibi- 


tions. J. A.L. 





Against Abolishment of State Library 

At a meeting of the Pennsylvania li- 
brary club held in Philadelphia, April 
17, strong resolutions against a bill 
now before the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture proposing to abolish the board of 
trustees of the State library, advisory 
committee of Public records and the 
Free library commission, putting the 
work of these institutions under direc- 
tion of the Department of public in- 
struction, were passed. 

The resolution is intended to voice 
the protest that has arisen against 
linking the State library work with 
that of the schools, which would re- 
sult in making the library a mere 
auxiliary of the Educatiorial depart- 
ment, to be granted only what funds 
a group of people not primarily inter- 
ested in its work might give it, and 
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which would tend to minimize the im- 
portance of the public library as a 
community activity. It has become an 
acknowledged axiom that the library 
must make its approach to educational 
service in a way exactly opposite to 
that which is used by the public 
school, and it will be difficult to main- 
tain that attitude if the library is de- 
pendent upon the favor of the Depart- 
ment of public instruction. 

The resolution is signed by Thomas 
L. Montgomery, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, Alfred Rigling, John Ash- 
hurst, and Franklin H. Price. 





Bibliography 

One of the most valuable messages 
sent out to librarians by those interested 
in and responsible for their work, are 
the letters sent from the Oregon state li- 
brary to Oregon librarians, in the form 
of mimeographed sheets, perhaps 10 
times during the year. 

The letter for April is No. 3 and con- 
tains a regular mine of information. A 


Attention called to an offer for a one- 
volume edition of a popular book at a much 
reduced price. 

A collection of 27 attractive posters which 
may be had for exhibition. 

Notice of a collection of French peri- 
odicals that may be loaned to the libraries. 

Attention called to valuable printed ma- 
terial sent out by the Boy and Girl scouts. 

Announcements of meetings and informa- 
tion relating to them. 

Information concerning a number of 
foreign pamphlets which may be had free 
of charge from various countries. 

The fact that an expensive encyclopedia 
has been put on the shelves of the State 
library from which technical and science 
men may, on request, obtain information, 
urging librarians to call attention to this 
service which the State library is prepared 
to give to the people of the state thru their 
local libraries. 

Description of books by various pub- 
lishers which libraries ought to have. 

Commending various publications that 
are expensive and giving the library’s 
opinion as to what sort of libraries should 
have them. 

Urging librarians to make sure that the 
income from state taxes is the full one- 
tenth of the Carnegie gift lest libraries 
not so doing bring a blot on the reputation 
of Oregon toward its obligation. 

Calling attention to important informa- 
tion given in library periodicals, etc., etc. 
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Library Meetings 

California—The Second district meeting 
was held in the new Public library at 
Los Gatos, April 14, under the direction 
of Mrs Ora M. Regnart of the San 
Benito County free library. The morn- 
ing meeting was devoted to the discus- 
sion of professional problems. 

The afternoon session was held at the 
History club where three local writers 
addressed the librarians—Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell Young, Grace Hyde Trine and 
John U. Higinbotham. They each paid 
tribute to the hospitality and helpfulness 
of the librarians of America whom they 
had found helpful in their work. 

The meeting of the Fifth district was 
held at Jackson, April 28, where again 
professional problems were discussed, 
under the direction of Miss Frances M. 
Burket. 

In the afternoon, State librarian 
Ferguson and his assistant, Miss Mabel 
Gillis, addressed the meeting. Addresses 
were given by H. O. Close of the 
Preston school of industry, Ione, and 
by H. O. Parkinson of the Stockton pub- 
lic library who described the admin- 
istration of a library under the city man- 
agement plan of government. 

At the close of the meeting, the libra- 
rians were shown the details of. gold- 
mining and production by a visit to Ken- 
nedy mine, the deepest gold mine in the 
United States. 

Hazet G. Gipson, 
Secretary. 


Chicago—The last meeting for the 


year of the Chicago library club was_ 


held at Ida Noyes hall, University of 
Chicago, May 10. 

The program of the evening con- 
sisted of reports from various officers 
and committees, showing a year of ac- 
tivity. 

Announcement was made of the near 
departure of the president of the club, 
1922-23, Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle, who 
is leaving to direct a library school in 
Paris and a vote of good will with ex- 
pressions of bon voyage, was passed. 

The next announcement, of the with- 
drawal of A. G. S. Josephson after 
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27 years’ membership in the club and 
the .same number of years of service 
in The John Crerar library, was re- 
ceived with regret. The presiding offi- 
cer of the evening, William Teal, 
called on Mr Josephson for a “swan 
song” but the surprise of the occasion 
prevented Mr Josephson from more 
than expressing his appreciation of the 
friendly association he had in library 
circles for so many years and his good 
wishes for the future prosperity of the 
Chicago library club. He asked the 
privilege of stressing his feeling that 
the club should give more attention to 
the development of professional spirit 
by professional discussion and pre- 
sentation of professional problems 
than has been observed in recent years. 
Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, editor of 
Pusiic Lisrarigs, after a few words of 
commendation of Mr Josephson’s con- 
tribution to the scholarly and profes- 
sional spirit of his day, moved that, as 
a token of professional respect and per- 
sonal regard, he be made an honorary 
life member of the club. This motion 
was seconded and unanimously carried. 

After the business session, a little 
skit prepared by the staff of the Chi- 
cago public library entitled A Tank 
drama, was received with great pleas- 
ure. It was a highly amusing pre- 
sentation of a supposed scene in the 
Chicago public library in the days 
when it occupied the water tank of 
the City Hall. 

A group in library service on the 
campus of Chicago university has an 
organization known as the Order of 
the Grey Towers, and they presented 
the rest of the program which was 
very delightful. A group of Irish 
melodies presented by Miss Mary 
Foster was exceedingly well done. 
Miss Foster is herself an Irish lass and 
her phrasing and understanding of her 
music was a great delight. Every song 
brought an_ enthusiastic encore. 
Howard McClusky gave a group of 
heart songs which were also well re- 
ceived by the audience. A ghost story 
by Miss Edith Pecker made the goose 
flesh rise up by its recital! 














A social hour, with dancing and re- 
freshments, followed. 

District of Columbia—The first spring 
meeting of the District of Columbia li- 
brary association was held, March 23, at 
the Grace Dodge hotel. Interesting ad- 
dresses were made by Dr Levin Glenn 
Swiggett, U. S. bureau of education, and 
Dr E. A. Goldenweiser, statistician of 
the Federal Reserve board. 

Dr Swiggett said in part: 

No institution of today has larger 
social significance to economic society 
than the library. An industrial democ- 
racy renews itself thru its schools. It 
may be said to perpetuate itself thru its 
libraries. 

We are living in a business age. All 
groups are learning something of or 
about the common denominators of busi- 
ness, i. e., production and distribution. 
To serve these needs, the modern library 
must take on more and more the pur- 
pose and plan of the community library. 
The librarian of the future must be the 
merchant of his wares. In addition to 
the moral force the library has exer- 
cised, it must become an economic fac- 
tor. Like highly organized business of 
today, the library must be the means of 
coérdinating all community data, se- 
cured by scientific surveys. It must be 
supplied with facilities for producing, 
thru adequate research, results such as 
a progressive modern community needs. 

Dr Goldenweiser said: 

Statistical work and _ statistical re- 
search depend greatly upon adequate li- 
brary facilities. The right conception 
of a library, that of bringing the student 
in touch with all available information 
on any subject, puts new and much 
greater emphasis upon the professional 
function which the librarian performs, 
and there is great need for the develop- 
ment of efficient standards of library 
service. 

A letter from President Utley, which 
was read, said in part: 

I congratulate your organization on being 
the first to add to the little fund started by 
the Executive board of the A. L. A., on 


December 27. It is the beginning 
of a movement which, if we all get behind 
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it, will continue until the American Library 
Association has an adequate headquarters 
building. 

Mississippi— The annual meeting of the 
Mississippi library association was held 
at the State college for women at Co- 
lumbus, April 12-13. Interest was shown 
by the large attendance of librarians, 
teachers, club women and library trus- 
tees. The principal speaker of the meet- 
ing was L. W. Josselyn of the Public 
library, Birmingham, Alabama, who not 
only gave wonderful addresses but many 
helpful suggestions thruout the entire 
meeting. 

The meeting was opened by its presi- 
dent, Whitman Davis, on Friday morn- 
ing, and the visitors were welcomed by 
Vice-president Dabney Lipscomb of the 
college. 

The college library and its problems 
was the topic for discussion at the morn- 
ing meeting at which the question of se- 
curing better codperation and extension 
of library privileges to persons not con- 
nected with the college, library fines for 
the faculty, and instruction in the use of 
the library, were considered. 

Prof D. M. Key of Millsaps college 
discussed the Librarian and the human 
touch. He pictured in a most delight- 
ful way the librarian who had meant 
much in inspiration, direction and as- 
sistance to him in his work. 

Arthur M. Emig of Boston gave an in- 
teresting address on People and places, 
their manners and customs, as he had 
found them in Europe. 

At a luncheon tendered the visitors by 
the college librarians, Prof L. G. Painter 
of the English department of the col- 
lege gave a delightful address on 
“Browsing.” He said that the formal 
use of the library is all very necessary 
but the informal use of it is neglected 
and should be encouraged. Students re- 
spect the library but they do not love it 
and he believed that the browsing habit 
would do much to foster this affection. 
To range the pasture after the harness is 
off, to browse contentedly here and there, 
is an exhilarating experience for man 
and beast. From browsing he thought 


much better information is obtained and 
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the knowledge acquired thru friendships 
made in Bookland is a valuable mental 
asset. Flashes of inspiration come from 
the soul of a book that has caught the 
eye and then pleases the fancy. The 
taste and love for books gained from 
contact with the shelves of the library 
will do much for general culture, which 
Agnes Repplier defines as “a common 
understanding of the world’s:best tradi- 
tions which enables us to meet one an- 
other with mental ease.” 

Prof Painter recommended a “brows- 
ing club” as a means of encouraging the 
browsing habit. This club should be 
open to all students and members of the 
faculty who would promise to browse 
in the library at least three hours each 
week. 

The afternoon session was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce where various 
citizens gave special addresses. The 


speaker of the afternoon was Mr Jos- 
selyn who discussed How to get a public 
library, since the meeting was arranged 
for the definite purpose of arousing in- 
terest and suggesting ways to forward 


the movement for a public library for 
Columbus. The evening session was 
spent in book reviewing, to the pleasure 
and satisfaction of all concerned. A 
social hour followed at its close. 

At the Friday morning session, Miss 
Nannie Rice of the Service bureau of 
the college gave an interesting account 
of library extension in Mississippi. Her 
paper will appear as a special article. 
The problems of the public library oc- 
cupied the rest of the morning session, 
under the direction of Mrs Nellie P. 
Johnson, Aberdeen public library, and 
Mrs A. K. Hamm, librarian of the Me- 
ridan public library. 

At the noon hour, Mr Josselyn ad- 
dressed the student body of 1100 young 
wo:nen on the subject, Librarianship as 
a profession. Mr Josselyn gave a splen- 
did conception of library work, its joys, 
its trials, and, greatest of all, the wonder- 
ful opportunity for service. He said one 
might choose library work as a profes- 
sion if one could answer these questions 
affirmatively: Is there opportunity? 
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Will I get much out of it? Can I put 
much into it? Will I like it? 

The High school library was the topic 
for the closing session. Superintendent 
Ellis of the Columbus schools talked on 
the Place of the library in the high 
school. He said the library should ie 
the heart of the school, the vital organ 
which gives life to the entire student 
body. Its chief work should be to teach 
the toys and girls the use of books and 
above all, the love of books and the best 
in literature. 

Mrs C. N. Brandon of the college dis- 
cussed various plans for instruction in 
the use of books outlined by different 
high schools as to the length of the 
course, by whom it should be given and 
the credits allowed. 

At the business session, it was voted 
that the association should affiliate with 
the A. L. A., and Whitman Davis, presi- 
dent, was made a delegate to the A. L. 
A. council. The association also voted 
to affiliate with the Southeastern associa- 
tion and to meet with this association 
next year instead of having a state meet- 
ing. At the meeting, the association 
pledged itself to work for a state library 
commission. 

Exhibits of library supplies were made 
by Gaylord Brothers and the Democratic 
Printing Company. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Whitman 
Davis, librarian, A. & M. college; vice- 
president, Mrs T. L. Bailey, Public li- 
brary, Meridian; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs Edith Gillespie, Public library, 
Greenwood. 

As a pleasant climax to the entire 
meeting, the guests were invited to tea 
in the new Faculty club. 

BEULAH CULBERTSON, 
Secretary* 


*This account is a condensation from 
Miss Culbertson’s fine report which had 
to be limited on account of A. L. A. re- 
ports.—Editor. 

Pittsburgh— The annual meeting of the 
Pittsburgh special libraries association 
was held, April 19, at the Tuberculosis 
league of Pittsburgh, the League giving 
the members a complimentary dinner. 
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Edward A. Woods, president of the 
League’s board of directors, gave a 
very interesting and, at times, highly 
humorous address on The Value of 
cooperation in the library field, from 
the business executive’s point of view. 
Dr C. Howard Marcy, acting medical 
director of the League, spoke on the 
value to the physician of the public 
health library. 

At the business meeting, Miss Jessie 
Callan, librarian of the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie railroad, was chosen as rep- 
resentative to the S. L. A. annual 
meeting. 

Mrs Blanche K. S. Wappat, libra- 
rian of the Carnegie Institute of 
technology, was chosen president for 
the coming year to replace Mr Walker 
who is leaving Pittsburgh. The mem- 
bership was unanimous in expressing 
its regret at losing Mr Walker who has 
done much toward making the League 
a success, 

There was an exhibit of the League’s 
publications in the library, with copies 
for distribution. 

ADELINE M. Macrum, 
Secretary-treasurer. 


Tennessee— The Tennessee library as- 
sociation met in its annual session at a 
dinner on the evening of April 28, 1923, 
at Hot Springs, Ark. Miss Nora Crim- 
mins, Chattanooga public library, presi- 
dent of the association, in the chair. Miss 
Ahern of Pusiic LiprarrEs and Miss 
Marilla W. Freeman, Cleveland public 
library, were guests of honor. 

Each member present was asked to 
give a two minute response on “What I 
have gained from the A. L. A. confer- 
ence.” The 17 different view-points 
proved most interesting. 

Miss Mary U. Rothrock, librarian of 
the Lawson-McGhee library, Knoxville, 
was elected delegate to the A. L. A. 
council. 

The proposed constitution of the 
Southeastern library association was 
ratified, making it necessary for only one 
more state to ratify before being 
adopted. 
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Plans for financing the proposed A. 
L. A. Headquarters building were dis- 
cussed and the matter finally referred to 
a committee, composed of Mary U. Roth- 
rock, Chas. Johnston, Mrs Stanley John- 
son and Nora Crimmins, to codperate 
with the A. L. A. committee. 

The following were re-elected as of- 
ficers: Nora Crimmins, Chattanooga 
public library, president; Alice Drake, 
Jackson public library, vice-president ; 
Bertie Wenning, Chattanooga public li- 
brary, secretary-treasurer. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held at Signal Mt. Inn, just previ- 
ous to the Southeastern library as- 
sociation conference in 1924. 

Coming meetings 

A preliminary notice sent out by Miss 
Marion Brainerd, secretary of the as- 
sociation, gives most inviting informa- 
tion with regard to the meeting of the 
Maine library association which will be 
eg at the Public library, Bangor, June 

Among the speakers announced are 
Clarence C. Little, president, University 
of Maine; Miss Adeline B. Zachert, di- 
rector of school libraries, Pennsylvania ; 
John Clair Minot, book review editor, 
Boston Transcript, and Theresa C. 
Stuart, State director of the Bureau of 
library extension. 

The Massachusetts library club has 
decided to meet at Silver Bay at the same 
time as the New York library associa- 
tion, September 3-8, 1923. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio li- 
brary association will be held at Canton, 
October 16-19. President Elizabeth K. 
Steele of Lorain and her Executive board 
are arranging the program. Local ar- 
rangements will be in the hands of Miss 
Mary P. Martin, librarian, and the Board 
of trustees of the Canton public library. 

Wisconsin conference 

Librarians are urged to attend the Li- 
brary conference to be held in Madison, 
July 16-28. Special attention is being 
given by the Wisconsin library school 
and the Commission to the program 
which promises to be exceedingly in- 
teresting as well as helpful. 
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Illinois Library Association 

Plans for the fall meeting of the as- 
sociation, to be held, October 3, 4, and 
5, at Peoria, have been partly outlined. 
Among the details already arranged 
are an intensive study of books for 
children, story telling and technique of 
children’s work by two prominent 
workers with children; a debate on the 
pros and cons of certification for libra- 
rians, and consideration of important 
new publications and exhibits of ma- 
terial of practical value to the libraries 
with limited funds. Other details will 
be announced later. In addition, Peoria 
has appointed a live committee which 
is planning many delights for recrea- 
tional moments while at the conference. 
There will also be speakers of note 
from within and without the profes- 
sion. Illinois librarians should make 
their plans early to attend this meet- 
ing. If a large attendance is arranged 
for, a special rate can be secured from 
the railroads. 
Ipa Faye WricHT, 

President. 


HELEN A. BAGLEy, 
Chairman of the 
Program committee. 





Ontario Library Association 


The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Ontario library association was 
held in Toronto, April 2-3. There was 
a large attendance and several new li- 
braries sent representatives. The gen- 
eral topic for discussion was Better 
reading and how to attain it. This 
was treated from the following view- 
points: 

From the viewpoint of the younger boys 
and girls, Enid Endicott, Toronto 

From the viewpoint of the older boys 
and girls, Annie I. M. Jackson, librarian, 
High school reference library, Boys’ and 
Girls’ house, Public library, Toronto 

From the viewpoint of the student, Mar- 
— Ross, B.A., Western university, Lon- 

on 

From the viewpoint of the adult, Angus 
Mowat, Trenton 

From. the viewpoint of the author, Rev 
R. E. Knowles, B.A., Toronto. 

The papers were so strictly to the 
point, so helpful in their practical sug- 
gestions, and contained so many 
touches of delightful humor that it was 
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a very great pleasure to be present on 
this occasion. The closing address by 
a representative of Canadian authaae 
Rev R. E. Knowles, B.A., was a most 
delightful bit of artistry in words, 
with flashes of humor shot all thru it, 

On Tuesday morning, three library 
stories were told, that of Wallaceburg 
by Rev Murray C. Tait, M.A.; 
Walkerville by H. O. Kerr, and of 
Powasson by Rev Richard Haines, 
These three libraries, so different in 
origin, made capital subjects for li- 
brary stories. 

The annual address of President W. 
H. Murch of St. Thomas was a pre- 
sentation of the topic, Literary shrines 
I have visited. As it has been Mr 
Murch’s good fortune to travel ex- 
tensively in America, Great Britain 
and on the Continent, he had a fas- 
cinating subject to treat and he did it 
most successfully. 

The outside speaker for the occasion 
was Lee A. White, chief librarian, 
Detroit News. In this evening address, 
Insuring the authenticity of news, and 
in his address on the following morn- 
ing, The Function of a newspaper 
scraparium, Mr White very graphically 
told of the functions that his library 
was fulfilling in the making of a great 
newspaper. 

Tuesday afternoon was given over 
to the four round-table conferences, as 
follows: 

Children’s librarians, in charge of Lillian 
H. Smith, B.A., head of the Children’s de- 
partment, Public library, Toronto 

Book selection, under Fred Landon, M.A,, 
chief librarian, London 

Library administration and the. Small li- 
brary problem, under W. O. Carson, In- 
spector of public libraries, Toronto 

Normal school libraries, under M. 
Munro, M.A., Normal school, Peterborough 

These conferences provided oppor- 
tunities for discussion on _ various 
phrases of library technique. 

The _ secretary-treasurer presented 
his annual report, confining it this year 
to the activities of the libraries of 
Ontario and Canada. 

The exhibits of the publishers and 
supply firms were unusually interest- 























ing as a number of new exhibitors 
were on hand. This is a very highly 
prized feature of the O. L. A. conven- 
tions. Another interesting feature is 
the annual luncheon on Easter Mon- 
day for the members of the Executive 
and the past-presidents of the associa- 
tion, on which occasion old friendships 
are renewed and new friendships 
formed. Nine past-presidents were 
present at this convention. 

A very interesting discussion took 
place on the question of the next place 
of meeting. It was proposed that Tor- 
onto should be alternated with London 
or Hamilton, or some other of the 
larger library centers of the province, 
but the association decided by an over- 
whelming majority to remain in Tor- 
onto. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
President, W. Briden, B.A., Public li- 
brary, St. Catharines; first vice-presi- 
dent, G. W. Rudlen, B.A., Public li- 
brary, Sault St. Marie; second vice- 
president, Fred Landon, M.A., Public 
library, London; secretary-treasurer, 
E. A. Hardy, B.A., D. Paed., 81 Collier 
street, Toronto; councillors, Lillian H. 
Smith, B.A., Public library, Toronto; 
C. A. Byam, Public library, New 
Liskeard; F. M. DelaFosse, Public li- 
brary, Peterborough; Mrs A. Kennedy, 
Public library, Kingston; Henry 
Durant, Public library, Runnymede; 
W. H. Murch, ex-president, Public li- 
brary, St. Thomas. 





Certification in New York 

A plan for the issuing of certificates 
to librarians and library workers was 
formally adopted at a meeting of the 
Regents of the University of the State 
of New York, April 7, 1923, and is now 
in force. The main points are: 
_ 1. Regents at present, tho author- 
ized by law to do so, make no require- 
ments that any person. shall secure a 
certificate to fill any position in a pub- 
lic library. It is left entirely to the 
voluntary choice and action of libra- 
tians and library workers. 
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2. The plan now adopted eliminates 
practically every objection that has 
been raised to the general proposition 
of certification of librarians. It is the 
result of six years of special study and 
debate in the state, and has been 
unanimously approved two years in 
succession by the New York library 
association. 

Two new questions have been added 
to the application for State meeting 
scholarships. These relate to attend- 
ance at institutes and activity of 
the library in arranging local historical 
collections. 





Report on A. L. A. Funds 


The report of the treasurer of the 
A. L. A. for April shows the following: 


General funds 


Receipts 
POTS aos hb os a hoo kai cs vesa dee stios $ 9,225 
PMI GQUOS cbc ih odes eecenesehasnes 1,132 
MTOR ora cacche Kacunialcinin Skene nkione meeews 12 
DURE se ecko a ear te cise ie is nists iin wale ees 10,369 
Expenditures 
ROMER IEIER Scie wate en cereale eben $ 3,006 
NINE LP A rh ce gas 7,364 
Publishing funds 
Receipts 
Balanice’ atid: TECCIptS: «20.40% 0 saese oale $ 3,877 
Expenditures 
See deed a atake Staal eva ena tahe ear eArO OLR OR HW SEE 2,354 
Lo SR aac ate ra wre 1,522 
War funds 
Receipts 
Balance and receipts. ........sscesceces $61,807 
Expenditures 
TRIMS ec cera aes vie’ vei bigeane $ 719 
American library in Paris............- 250 
MTOR BMECU eo 44 4/06 iacsk es eae ween’ 137 
Men in institutions not served by U. S. 199 
PROG rae oa celtic Ks cee elise eekessces 60,501 
Books for everybody fund 
Receipts 
BAlAnCe ANG POCCIDER . <ncsc ck cs Sees 0 $11,323 
Expenditures 
Astle. tis cie Miki Aree Saree eee bbe ee 531 
RICE roe Pc eae ale rie ea Cask bbe 8 cb ee $10,792 





Books 

When I consider what some books have 
done for the world, and what they are do- 
ing; how they keep up our hope; awake 
new courage and faith; soothe pain; give 
ideal life to those whose homes are cold 
and hard; bind together distant ages and 
foreign languages; create new works of 
beauty, bring down truths from heaven—I 
give thanks for this gift, and pray God we 
may all use it aright and abuse it never.— 
James freeman Clarke. 
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Interesting Things in Print 

“Some noteworthy biographies,” a 
pamphlet recently issued by the Public 
library, Brockton, Massachusetts, con- 
tains a selected list of 100 titles pub- 
lished within the last decade. 

The public library of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has issued a list of books entitled, “Ex- 
ploring for science, chiefly popular ac- 
counts of far journeys undertaken for 
the advancement of scientific knowledge.” 

The Howard college Bulletin, March, 
1923, is made up of a bibliography of 
Alabama authors prepared by Mrs 
Caroline P. Engstfeld, head cataloger of 
the Public library, Birmingham. An 
editorial note states that the list in its 
present form is merely tentative, issued 
with the expectation that its appearance 
in print will bring to attention many ad- 
ditional names. 

Statements and discussions which 
were presented at the meeting of the li- 
brarians of large public libraries in Chi- 
cago, December 28, 1922, have been 
printed and distributed. The contents 
are evidently made up from stenograph- 
ers’ notes and carry the flavor of the in- 
formal, free discussion which it was the 
object of those in charge of the meeting 
to have. The pamphlet containing these 
proceedings, 62 pages, true to library 
principle, carries an index. 

A very interesting and, indeed, valu- 
able presentation on the subject of bibli- 
ography is given in a publication issued 
by the H. W. Wilson Company under 
the title, A Quarter century of cumula- 
tive bibliography, retrospect and pros- 
pect. Interesting and also _ instruc- 
tive is the account of the 25 years of 
growth in which are presented the 
chronology, methods and mechanics of 
book catalogs and periodical indexes. 
Under Bibliographical methods, enlight- 
ening explanations are given of the dic- 
tionary plan, consistent subject headings 
and printed indexes versus cards. An- 
other interesting part is the sketches 
given of workers who have rendered able, 
effective service to the H. W. Wilson 
Company at various times during the 25 
years. 








A Safety First play in one act, New 
names for old, by Alice V. Carey, has 
been issued by French (N. Y.). Miss 
Carey is at present director of story- 
telling in the Cincinnati public library, 

Some time ago, a teacher and Miss 
Carey found that there was little ma- 
terial available to stress Safety First 
week, and, upon the request of the 
teacher, Miss Carey undertook to write 
a play after the need for it had passed 
by. The play is cleverly done and 
ought to be useful for grade children, 
The names of the characters suggested 
are Father Cares, Mother Anxious, 
Happy-Go-Lucky, Heedless Sue, Reck- 
less Rob, Fanny Foolish, Voice of Con- 
science, Safety Guards, Common 
Sense, Think First, Look Ahead and 
Take Care. Instructions are given for 
apparel, arrangement, etc. 


The second volume of the Readers’ 
Classics has been  received—Scott’s 
Ivanhoe, and the high standard set by 
David Copperfield, the first volume, has 
been maintained. Appreciations of the 
work as a piece of literature have been 
included in the volume by writers of 
note who speak of it from their various 
points of view, giving firsthand ap- 
praisals by such writers as Hilaire Belloc, 
Sir Henry Craik, A. J. Grant, Gaston 
Deschamps, R. Brimley Johnson and 
others, while opinions already in print 
have been culled from the works of such 
writers as Byron, Goethe, Jeffrey, 
Carlyle, Balzac, Hugo, Lytton, Holmes 
and a dozen others whose opinions are 
of equal importance. This treatment is 
highly valuable as a contribution to the 
study of literature. 

Mr Cedric Chivers, whose original 
ideas brought into being this scheme of 
the Readers’ Classics and thru whose in- 
fluence Messrs Chesterton, Jackson and 
Johnson were secured as editors, has 
made valuable contributions to the col- 
lection of material of value to libraries, 
particularly in its department of good, 
durable and artistic binding at moderate 
cost, and library workers will owe to 
him an increased debt of gratitude for 
compiling these literary masterpieces. 


























Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 

The two weeks preceding the A. L. 
A. conference were marked by the an- 
nual visit to the school of Miss Gertrude 
Stiles of Cleveland who gave the course 
in binding and mending, and by three 
lectures on the Library and the school 
by Miss Helen Martin, children’s libra- 
rian of the Public library of East Cleve- 
land. 

Miss Barker, Miss Templeton, Miss 
Stiles and Miss Crumley attended the 
Hot Springs conference where six of the 
graduates had part in the program. At 
the meeting, Miss Barker was elected a 
member of the A. L. A. council, Mrs 
Griggs of Durham, North Carolina, 
chairman of the Small Libraries round 
table and Miss Crumley, vice-chairman 
of the Professional training section. 

Two librarians from the East, return- 
ing via Atlanta, stopped over to talk to 
the library school. On May 1, Mr Gail- 
lard of the New York public library 
told of the investigations of the foreign 
sections of New York City preceding 
the location of the branch libraries, and 
dwelt at some length on the difference 
in the negro problem in New York City 
from that of the South. On May 2, 
Miss Adeline Zachert of Pennsylvania, 
talked most interestingly of the school 
library work of Pennsylvania of which 
she is supervisor under the, State de- 
partment of education. A week later, 
Miss Mary B. Palmer, secretary of the 
North Carolina library commission, also 
passing thru Atlanta on her way to 
Raleigh after a short vacation following 
the conference, talked to the class on 
Rural library service, the chief interest 
of the North Carolina commission and 
of all librarians in the South. 

A lecturer, not of the profession, 
greatly enjoyed by the class was Dr 
Goodrich White, professor of psychology 
of Emory university, who talked to the 
students on the Bibliography of psych- 
ology. 

At the completion of her course of 
lectures on children’s work, Miss May 
invited the class to visit her library at 
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Fort McPherson on the afternoon of 
May 9 where she gave a talk to the stu- 
dents on the work of the A. L. A. dur- 
ing the war and the present organization 
of army libraries. 
SusiE LEE CRUMLEY, 
Principal. 


Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 

Special lecturers in April were Mrs 
Caroline Burnite Walker, Miss Adeline 
Zachert, Miss Sara Shearer and Miss 
Corinne Metz. A course of six lec- 
tures on modern development in edu- 
cation was given in April and May by 
Prof William F. Kennedy, University 
of Pittsburgh. 

On the annual library trip, inspec- 
tion was made of the libraries of 
Columbus, Cleveland, Lakewood and 
East Cleveland, Ohio. One interesting 
evening was spent attending an enter- 
tainment given in the library of the 
Broadway branch, in Cleveland, by the 
foreign organizations of the communi- 
ty. The opportunity of meeting the li- 
brarians and students socially was 
much appreciated. 


Drexel institute 

The students returned from practice 
work in the various libraries to which 
they had been assigned with much en- 
thusiasm for actual library experience 
and with much appreciation of the con- 
sideration shown them by the librarians 
to whom they were assigned. 

Practice work for students was se- 
cured in the following libraries: New 
York public, Newark public library, 
Brooklyn high-school for girls, Pratt In- 
stitute library, Trenton public library, 
and Normal School library, Osterhout 
free library of Wilkes-Barre, Allentown 
free library, the library of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and the Crozer 
Theological Seminary library. 

During the absence of the class the 
director enjoyed a tour of neighboring 
colleges where she addressed audiences 
in assembly on librarianship as a pro- 
fession and the necessity of securing pro- 
fessional training. The _ institutions 
visited were Bryn Mawr college, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, University of 
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Delaware, Swarthmore, Ursinus college, 
and Goucher college. 

Miss Rachel Sedeyn was the guest of 
the school, May 15, and spoke upon the 
development of libraries in Belgium and 
France. 

ANNE W. HowLanpn, 
Director. 


University of Illinois 

The library school, accompanied 
by Mr J. S. Cleavinger and Miss Anne 
Morris Boyd, made the customary bi- 
ennial visit to Chicago and Evanston 
during Easter week. The party num- 
bered about 30. The usual itinerary 
was followed and the students reported 
an interesting and profitable week. 

H. H. B. Meyer, chief bibliographer 
of the Library of Congress, spoke on 
March 26 on the Library of Congress 
and its work and on March 27 on Prac- 
tical bibliography. Mr Meyer’s lec- 
ture on the Library of Congress was 
illustrated with stereopticon slides. Dr 
Edwin Wiley, librarian of the Peoria 
public library, spoke on April 12 and 
13, on The evolution of the library and 
Library publicity. On April 23, Miss 
Lillian Wulfekoetter, chief of branches 
of the Cincinnati public library, ad- 
dressed the school on the extension 
work of the Cincinnati pubiic library, 
emphasizing the County phase of the 
work of her library. On April 30, the 
school was delightfully favored by a 
visit from Miss Rachel Sedeyn of the 
University of Brussels, who stopped 
off at Urbana on her way north from 
the A. L. A. conference. Miss Sedeyn 
gave to the students and staff an ac- 
count of her work in Belgium. It is 
needless to say that Miss Sedeyn goes 
back to Belgium with warmest good 
wishes from the Illinois school. On 
Wednesday, May 2, Miss Marion 
Humble of the Book Publishers’ as- 
sociation, who was in town attending 
a convention of Illinois book dealers 
and stationers, gave the school an in- 
teresting address on her work in con- 
nection with the “Year-round book 
selling plan.” 


The registration for the summer 
courses in connection with the sum- 
mer session of the university promises 
io be unusually full. The registration 
for the six weeks course, without cred- 
t, is already closed and the lists for 
the eight weeks course are about filled, 

It is with great regret that the uni- 
versity announces the resignation of 
J. S. Cleavinger, assistant-professor in 
the library school, to become librarian 
of the libraries of Saginaw, Michigan. 
He has been with the school for a 
little over four years and has proved 
an excellent teacher and in every way 
an addition to the library school and 
the university community. He will 
assume his new work on July 1. The 
vacancy occasioned by Mr Cleavinger’s 
resignation has not yet been filled. 

The following students will receive 
the degree of B. L. S. on Commence- 
ment day, June 11: 

Blair, Sarah Elizabeth, Ph.B., Shurtleff 
college, 1892. 

Cory, Luella, A. B., University of Kan- 


sas, 1916. 
“—’ Ethel Key, A. B., Hendrix college, 


, 7 — Adaline, B. S., Rockford col- 
ege, " 

Wulfekoetter, Gertrude, B. A., Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, 1917. 

The faculty recommended for final 
scholarship honors in the _ library 
school the name of Luella Cory of the 
graduating class. 

During the recent conference of the 
A. L. A. at Hot Springs, the University 
of Illinois Library School association 
held its annual dinner and_ business 
meeting, at which 57 former students 
or graduates were present. The fol- 
lowing officers were chosen for the 
coming year: 

President, Reba Davis; first vice- 
president, Margaret Williams; second 
vice-president, Charles H. Stone; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Josie B. Houchens. 

FRANCIS SIMPSON, 
Assistant-director. 
Los Angeles 

The lectures on county libraries given 
under the direction of Helen E. Vogel- 
son in the Los Angeles County free li- 
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brary ended, May 3. They were un- 
usually successful this year, for empha- 
sis was placed’ on the special phases of 
county work. The use of books in such 
institutions as the County hospital, where 
there are 1300 patients, the County poor 
farm and Juvenile hall was inspiring. 
The students are comparing the catalog- 
ing of victrola records in the County li- 
brary and the City school library in 
order to prepare a practical code of rules 
for catalogers. 

Special lectures have been given 
recently by Marian P. Greene on Story- 
telling and by Anna Gertrude Hall on 
The librarian’s relation to business firms. 

The course in Bibliographical catalog- 
ing given by P. S. Goulding of the 
Huntington library was _ completed, 
April 16. 

The students who elected the course in 
Library work with children told stories 
at the Easter egg-rolling at Lafayette 
Park and at the Hans Anderson festival. 
Margaret Chiles will catalog the nurses’ 
library at the Children’s hospital. 

Marion Horton, 
Principal. 


New York public library 

The junior program has included lec- 
tures by visiting speakers upon various 
topics in library administration and in 
book selection which are commonly 
scheduled for the spring. Miss Florence 
Curtis, vice-director of Drexel Institute 
library school, addressed the class on 
libraries and library work in institutions ; 
Miss Maud I. Stull, librarian of the 
Public library, Passaic, N. J., presented 
in two lectures, library budgets and 
finances; and Mr Carl Cannon and Mr 
Le Roy Jeffers, of the New York public 
library, have discussed bock-buying, 
their lectures being supplemented later 
by a talk on the book-market in various 
European countries by Mr Seymour de 
Ricci, French bibliographer. Miss 
Enid Hawkins, librarian of Stevens in- 
stitute of technology, has treated the 
selection of books in the 500’s and 
600’s, and Miss Mary Ogden White 
is giving again her series of talks on 
foreign fiction. 
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The formal senior program is about 
completed, altho the students still have 
examinations, problem work and bib- 
liographical problems to finish. The 
class in Art and the book recently en- 
joyed its annual visit to the Pierpont 
Morgan library and closed with a talk 
by Mr Elmer Adler, of the Pynson 
Printers, on modern fine printing. In 
the course in advanced administration, 
Miss Margaret Mann and Miss Jos- 


ephine Adams Rathbone, have dis- 
cussed respectively, Cataloging in its 
relation to administrative work and 


Schemes of service. The last few 
meetings of the Thursday ¢évening 
course on book selection were given 
to talks by Miss May Massee on 
Tendencies of children’s book publish- 
ing, to a round-table on Writers and 
illustrators of present day children’s 
books, lead by Miss Leonore Power, 
and to a particularly enlightening dis- 
cussion of the newer material bearing 
on instruction in the social sciences, 
led by Dr Harold O. Rugg and Mr 
Earle V. Rugg, of the Lincoln school, 
Teachers college. 

Entrance examinations for the 
school-year 1923-24 will be held on 
Saturday, June 9. 

ERNEST J. REECE, 
Principal. 
Pratt institute 

The class this year has shown a 
marked interest in educational libraries. 
Several of them took and passed the 
high-school examinations held in Phila- 
delphia in February, and one of the 
number, Miss Meta Schmidt of Marshall- 
town, Iowa, was appointed librarian of 
the William Penn high-school, beginning 
work, April 1. This tendency shows 
markedly in the selection made by the 
students for their extra-mural practical 
work. Eleven of them have asked for 
work in high-school, normal and college 
libraries and have been assigned for 
work at Columbia, the Girls’ high-school, 
Brooklyn, the Washington Irving high- 
school, the Lincoln school of Teachers 
college, and the Trenton normal school. 

The class enjoyed exceedingly the an- 
nual visit to the Morgan library. Choice 
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specimens of illuminated mss., block 
books, incunabula, and other books illu- 
strating the history of printing, bindings, 
old and new, were laid out for their in- 
spection, as well as manuscripts of last 
century authors, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Keats, Bryon, Lamb—a feast for the 
book lover and a stimulus to book lov- 
ing. 

The regular Friday afternoon field 
work this term has included visits to 
the main building of the New York li- 
brary and four representative branches, 
one on the lower east side, one in a 
good, residental district, one in a Bo- 
hemian section, and the branch on San 
Juan Hill, the negro quarter; also visits 
to the Girls’ high-school, the Children’s 
museum, the Grolier club, and the li- 
brary of the Metropolitan museum. 

The vice-director, accompanied by 
Miss Rachel Sedeyn, class of 1922, li- 
brarian of the University of Brussels, at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, April 23-28. 

Registration this spring has shown a 
gratifying increase over that of a year 
ago, and indications are encouraging for 
a full class of very good quality. En- 
trance examinations are to be held on 
June 1. 

JosEpHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 


Simmons college 


In a visit to the Boston public library 
the class enjoyed hearing Mr Belden’s 
talk, and the tea, as well as a chance to 
see “the other side of the moon” from 
that they are accustomed to as students. 

The new Beebe library at Wakefield 
gave us a chance to see the latest word 
in buildings. 

The month has been rich in visiting 
lecturers; Walter Briggs, of the Widener 
library, spoke of the Reference use of 
government documents; and Mr Belden 
on Massachusetts state documents. Mr 
Chase, of the Boston public library, 
talked on Reference work, and Miss 
Edna Phillips, of the Commission, on 
Library work with foreigners, Miss 
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Glover spoke of the Insurance library 
association of Boston. 

We are indebted to our college col- 
leagues for three interesting hours. Miss 
Schwamb spoke of Society publications; 
Mrs La Forge, instructor in Design, gave 
a talk on Posters, and Miss Dow, of the 
Household Economics department, one 
on Personal budgets. 

A visit from Mlle Sedeyn, librarian of 
the University of Brussels, brought us a 
fascinating description of Library condi- 
tions in Belgium. 

With Commencement day on June 11 
will disband the Library School class of 
1923, whose 40 members form the largest 
class since 1918, and of which 34 resi- 
dent candidates will receive the degree. 

This year, as a new departure, a for- 
mal certificate will be given to the special 
students who complete successfully the 
full one-year program. 


Appointments 


Hilda Atterberg, children’s work, Detroit 
public library. 

Elizabeth Austin, reference assistant, 
Kansas State agricultural college, Manhat- 
tan. 

Ruth Colburn, cataloger, Detroit public 
library. 

Dorothy Dean, librarian, East Side 
branch, Public library, Evansville, Indiana. 

Maude D. French, children’s work, De- 
troit public library. 

Gertrude L. Harrington, cataloger, Public 
library, Evansville, Indiana. 

Mary Elizabeth McCoy, 
Elmwood branch, Public 
Orange, New Jersey. 

Persis D. Moore, assistant cataloger, Bryn 
Mawr college library, Pennsylvania. 

Alice L. Murtfeldt, children’s work, De- 
troit public library. 

Mary L. Reid, children’s work, Detroit 
public library. 

Deane Southworth, Free public library, 
Watertown, Mass. (After September, head 
of children’s department.) 

Florence S. Stevens, assistant cataloger, 
Adelbert college, Western Reserve univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Martha S. Bell, assistant in reference, 
North Carolina college for women, Greens- 
boro. 

Muriel Potter, assistant, Social Service 
library, 18 Somerset street, Boston, Mass. 


June RicHarpsoN DONNELLY, 
Director. 


first assistant, 
library, East 
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Syracuse library 

The seniors of the library school, 
under the direction of Miss Mary Rob- 
bins of the school faculty, have, dur- 
ing the last month, organized the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
library which has recently moved into 
a new and attractive room. 

Both classes of the school attended 
the library institute of the Syracuse 
district held at the Syracuse public li- 
brary, May 4. 

Vitalizing the book selection work 
and very interesting to the school has 
been a series of lectures recently given 
at the university by a notable trium- 
virate of contemporary writers. The 
third and last of these was, May 17, 
when Hugh Walpole addressed the un- 
iversity on The Progress of the Eng- 
lish novel, the preceding lectures hav- 
ing been by Amy Lowell and Zona 
Gale. 

Miss Grace Dorival and Miss Gert- 
rude Grant of the senior class have 
been doing extra work in the Univer- 
sity library during the past month. 

ELIZABETH G. THORNE, Director. 


Summer schools 


The dates for the Iowa summer li- 
brary school are June 11-—July 21. 


Ethel R. Sawyer, director, training 
class, Library association of Portland, 
Oregon, will give two courses in li- 
brary methods at the summer session 
of the University of Oregon, Eugene, 
June 27-August 4. 

1) A course in books and _ book 
selection, designed to meet the needs 
of students generally, as well as library 
workers. The course is planned with 
the idea of familiarizing the students 
with books and writers, their respec- 
tive fields and values in the world of 
literature and also to define and ana- 
lyze the principles underlying the dis- 
criminating selection of books. 

2) An elementary course in classi- 
fication and cataloging designed to 
meet the needs of high school library 
workers, librarians of the smaller pub- 
lic libraries and also the student 
helpers in the University library. 


The Library Service school, River- 
side, California, will give a course in 
library methods, June 25—August 3. 
The subjects to be given in this year’s 
summer session are much the same as 
those usually given. For further in- 
formation, address Charles F. Woods, 
librarian, Riverside public library. 

The sixth annual session of the li- 
brary summer school of Colorado Agri- 
cultural college, Fort Collins, will be 
held, June 11-July 27. Full information 
will be given on application to Miss 
Charlotte A. Baker, librarian. 

The summer school for librarians in 
New Jersey will offer four courses of 
10 days each, at Navesink library. Es- 
pecially attractive arrangements will 
be explained on application to Sarah B. 
Askew, State library, Trenton, N. J. 

A directory of graduates, 1907-1922, 
of the Wisconsin library school has been 
issued. It contains 443 graduates and 
21 non-graduates, giving positions and 
addresses so far as it has been possible 
to get them. The names besides being 
in alphabetical order are given also geo- 
graphically as well as by classes. 

This list will prove helpful to so many 
interests that Wisconsin school is to be 
commended for its preparation, no small 
task, and for its issuance. 





A Notable Occasion 

On May 5, practically the whole 
town of Arlington, Mass., celebrated 
the completion of 50 years of service 
in the Public library of that city of 
Miss Elizabeth J. Newton. Memorials 
from the Board of trade and various 
other civic bodies spoke in most glow- 
ing terms of the service Miss Newton 
had rendered. Addresses were made 
by distinguished citizens and a special 
address for the occasion was made by 
C. D. F. Belden, librarian of the 
Boston public library. After Mr Bel- 
den’s address, a purse of more than 
$1,000 was presented to Miss Newton 
as an expression of appreciation of her 
personal worth and long years of serv- 
ice. 
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The Normal School Library* 
Anna V. Jennings, librarian, State normal 
school, Kearney, Neb. 

In Kipling’s story, The Ship that 
found itself, every part becomes sea- 
worthy only by working in harmony with 
every other part, and it is equally true 
of the normal school, with its various 
departments and activities all centered 
on the one idea of teacher-training. 

The growth and development of the 
library depends in a great measure upon 
the attitude of the president and faculty, 
the financial conditions, and last, but not 
least, the librarian. Cooperation is 
imperative, in every case, if the library 
is to render the best possible service. The 
idea that the library exists for the great- 
est good of the largest number with no 
favorites must be thoroly understood 
by the faculty as well as the students. A 
few years ago a certain normal school 
librarian said that her library would be 
heaven if the faculty were eliminated. 
Perhaps the feeling was mutual, yet the 
librarian usually holds the key to the 
situation. 

If the library is on the same basis as 
other departments, and there is no reason 
why it should be inferior in rank, then 
the librarian has much in her favor to- 
ward securing the helpful support of 
the faculty. 

The president’s attitude toward the de- 
velopment of the library, in a great 
measure, determines his educational hori- 
zon. Since the library touches every de- 
partment in the school, it is most es- 
sential that its policies be fully en- 
dorsed, and if need be, enforced by the 
administrative officer. Since most normal 
schools are supported by state taxation, 
there is always the necessity of present- 
ing claims to the ever-changing legisla- 
tures and the library budget has to stand 
its share of reduction, if the solons are 
making an economy record. In Ne- 
braska, all departments of the normal 
school, except the library, are at the 


*Read before A. L. A. meeting at Hot 
Springs, Ark., April 24, 1923. 


mercy of the politicians for maintenance, 
The state constitution provides that the 
matriculation fees of the State normal 
schools shall be used for the purchase of 
library books and equipment. With the 
increasing attendance at summer school 
and the gradual growth during the regu- 
lar year, this fund has proved adequate 
for the development of the library. 

No set rule can be followed in the 
organization of the normal school libra- 
ry, it is simply a matter of choosing es- 
sentials, with most emphasis on the dif- 
ferent phases of education; later the 
selection of books is made with the idea 
of forming an up-to-date working libra- 
ry, rather than a classical or research li- 
brary. The education and training de 
partments, which are the backbone of 
the normal school, want to keep pace 
with the endless variety of mental tests 
and measurements; the latest observa- 
tions in school surveys, along with the 
problem projects for every study in the 
curriculum. 

They must have the newest ideas on 
every phase of educating, including How 
to teach, How to study, What to teach, 
and What to study, to say nothing of 
how and what to measure in child train- 
ing, including his mental, moral and 
physical traits, and incidentally his an- 
cestors, his present surroundings and 
future possibilities. To keep in touch 
with the newest developments in educa- 
tion and teacher training is most desir- 
able, altho one sometimes wishes it were 
possible to know whether these s0- 
called new ideas are merely fads and 
fancies or something really worth while. 
With a live teacher in every department 
of the normal school, there will be no 
difficulty in selecting the best books and 
magazines; for suggestions and requests 
should come from the faculty with the 
librarian and president as censors. 

The selection of the reference and 
recreational books naturally falls to the 
librarian. The four year normal school 
or teachers’ college needs a larger and 
more extensive collection than the two 



















































year school, especially in the depart- 
ments of history, economics, literature, 
art and science, with additional technical 
magazines, but the department of educa- 
tion should be almost, if not exactly 
alike in both. 

While library organizations, book 
selection, and proper faculty relations 
are necessary, yet the chief aim and ob- 
ject should be to get the library idea 
into the minds of the students. 

Unfortunately, some normal school li- 
braries must serve for a study room, but 
the freedom that characterizes a real li- 
brary must prevail, altho the quiet of the 
study room is sacrificed. The student 
must feel that the library is his to enjoy, 
under proper restrictions, and if he 
chooses to read a book, magazine or 
newspaper that is his privilege, in other 
words, the library is not a place for 
supervised study. 

While too few normal schools have 
separate library buildings and not all li- 
brary reading rooms are desirable, yet 
the furniture can be comfortable and 
adequate and the general appearance of 
the room inviting. The library should 
not be an art museum, but a few well 
chosen pictures for the walls and a fern 
or flower box, not only add to the at- 
tractiveness of the room, but give the 
student-teacher an idea of what to do 
with her school room. 

The librarian must make the students 
feel that she is at their service and much 
can be done, in general talks, to groups 
of new students on their first introduc- 
tion to the library. 

Where instruction in “library meth- 
ods” or the “use of the library” is re- 
quired for the college freshman, at least, 
three-fourths of the new students soon 
become independent in their reference 
work and require little assistance. Sug- 
gestions on what to read and interchange 
of ideas on new books help to establish 
cordial relations and often lead to valu- 
able results. Exhibits of new books, 
posters and book lists all have a place, 
but it is the personal touch that counts. 
_ The faculty can aid materially in help- 
ing to direct and encourage the students’ 
treading; in fact, the use of the library 
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by the various members of the faculty 
is shown in the reaction on their stu- 
dents. 

The idea of standardization in normal 
school libraries is already having some 
of the desired effects and will do more 
to improve conditions. The Teachers’ 
colleges are all seeking to meet the re- 
quirements of the North Central 4as- 
sociation of college and secondary 
schools, especially in regard to the 
teacher’s load and professional standing ; 
the same principle should apply to the li- 
brarians. Time for research and self- 
improvement is quite as essential for 
one as for the other. 

There is no doubt that instruction in 
the use of the library is most helpful to 
the student, but the librarian cannot do 
justice to herself or her library if she 
takes up this work without additional 
help. 

The training of teacher-librarians is 
not without merit for rural and elemen- 
tary schools, but librarianship will never 
reach a professional standard so long 
as we are offering a compromise, especi- 
ally for the high-school. The teacher-li- 
brarians are doing good service but no 
superintendent would consider such 
combination for the science or manual 
arts department. It would seem that a 
school department in library training 
schools would be better than a library 
training department in most normal 
schools, with their present equipment. 

Just how much extension work shall 
be done by the normal school library de- 
pends upon the other library facilities in 
the state. If the library commission is 
well-organized, that should be the ex- 
tension center. Occasional reading-lists 
and special helps for teachers are wel- 
comed by county superintendents and 
teachers over the state, but care should 
be taken not to duplicate such material 
from other sources. 


The opportunity for spreading the 


gospel of books and reading by means 
of talks and book exhibits, is constantly 
presenting itself at rural clubs, teachers’ 
institutes and parent-teachers’ associa- 
tions. 
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The amount of service rendered to 
the community will depend upon local 
conditions. The first obligation is to the 
normal school, and as the majority of 
. students are prospective teachers, the in- 
New Guide to Reference Books fluence of the library will be far reach- 
’ ing. Since the teacher must serve as 
By Isadore Gilbert Mudge guide in directing children’s reading, the 
knowledge of children’s literature should 
be a distinctive feature in the prepara- 
tion. 

Here’s a new idea—an inter- While the work of the library is to 
1 d Guid collect and furnish facts for immediate 
aaa i. use, its chief objective is to offer ways 
and means for the student-teacher to 
mould and develop character and it is 

: : : : the privilege and the great opportunity 

Librarians are buying it for for the librarian to encourage and direct 


the reference desk. along the way. 








Reprint of Measuring Stick 
Your New Guide will never A revised and enlarged statement of 
a ar a Measuring stick for libraries of 

become an old guide if you teacher-training institutions, by W. H. 
use the interleaved edition. Kerr, librarian, Kansas State teachers 
college, Emporia, (See P. L. 27:61) was 
distributed at the School libraries round- 
table at Hot Springs. Mr Kerr reported 
The Guide describes 2,000 of the that the article had appeared in a number 
of educational publications last year and 
: had secured very satisfactory results. 
in nearly all fields. By its use, libraries had obtained larger 
appropriations, more assistants, more 
Regular edition, $3.00 room and more and better academic and 
institutional standing both for libraries 
Interleaved edition, $3.50 and librarians. Architects, presidents 
and state boards have used the “measur- 
ing stick” in planning library buildings. 

The “measuring stick” does not at- 
tempt to approximate present conditions. 
It sets up no standard not reasonably at- 
tainable, but its underlying belief is that 
no educational institution is better than 
its library. 

The college and the university librar- 
ians have committees to prepare similar 
standards for their institutions. 


most important reference works 





A very valuable little booklet, Book 
aids for parents and teachers, has - 
. . * oe issued by the Public library, St. Josep 
American Library Association Missouri. This is a selected list, with 
78 East Washington Street, Chicago titles arranged in nine groups undef 
subject. Descriptive notes are givet 
with the titles, and evaluations are from 
reliable sources. 
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News from the Field 
East 
E. Lucile Palmer, Simmons ’21, has 
accepted the position of librarian of the 
Public library, Middleboro, Mass. 


Miss Katharine Dodge, Radcliffe 
college, has accepted a position as as- 
sistant in the Art department at the 
Boston Athenaeum. 


Althea Currin, Simmons ’18, expects 
to spend the summer in Europe. She 
will spend the month of August in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


Grace A. Child, Pratt 97, librarian of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, was married on 
May 7 to Mr James Newton Bevan. - 


Mildred Whittemore, Simmons 715, 
is to be acting librarian in the Rad- 
cliffe college library during the ab- 
sence of Miss Rose Sherman, Simmons 


12, in 1923-24. 


Miss Ethel Marjorie Knapp, a gradu- 
ate of Wooster college and Western 


Reserve University library school, has 
resigned her position as library in- 
structor in the State normal school, 
Bridgewater, Mass., to become refer- 
ence librarian at the Boston Athen- 


aeum. She takes the place of Miss 
Elinor Gregory who has leave of ab- 
sence for a year to study at Radcliffe 
college. 


Dorothy Kohl, Simmons ’20, was re- 
ported incorrectly in the last number 
of Pustic LrpraRIEs as occupying the 
appointment of librarian of the Deering 
high school library, Portland, Maine. 
Miss Kohl has been appointed libra- 
rian of the New Wakefield high school 
library at Wakefield, Massachusetts. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Salem, Massachusetts, records 
a circulation of 169,904v. in a popula- 
tion of 42,529, with 72,247v. on the 
shelves, thru four agencies, one main li- 
brary, one branch and two school sta- 
tions. The income was $29,842 and ex- 
penditures, $28,069. 


The report of the Public library of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, records a 
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circulation of 311,487v., this being a 
per capita issue of 7.88 in a population 
of 39,500 having 12,097 borrowers. 
Constant use of the lecture hall and 
six other rooms available for public 
use is reported. A plea is made for a 
new branch building at Coolidge 
Corner, the most popular center of the 
town. This branch issued 83,87lv. in 
1922. The 12 years in which the main 
library has been in its new building 
prove its practical equipment to an 
unusual degree. 


Alice I. Hazeltine, for the last nine 
years supervisor of children’s work in 
the St. Louis public library, has accepted 
an appointment as supervisor of young 
people’s reading in the Public library, 
Providence, R. I., the appointment tak- 
ing effect, September 1. The Providence 
public library, following the example of 
several well-known libraries, is taking 
this opportunity to unify the work with 
young readers. The position to which 
Miss Hazeltine has been appointed is one 
which will aim to codrdinate the work of 
the library with the grade school pupils, 
with that done with the high school 
pupils, and also to codrdinate the work 
of this kind done at the branches with 
that done at the Central library. 


Central Atlantic 
Della Dunmore, Simmons ’15-’16, 
has been made librarian of the new 
Beaver Street branch of the Public li- 
brary, Newark, New Jersey. 


Grace Todd, Simmons ’06, has been 
put in charge of the Gebring hotel 
directory, published by the Gebring 
Publishing Company, 234 West 72nd 
Street, New York City. 

Miss Adelaide R. Hasse has been ap- 
pointed associate editor of the Financial 
department of the New York American. 
ae Hasse began her new work, May 

The Irving branch of the Public li- 
brary, Brooklyn, N. Y., was opened, May 
16, with appropriate ceremonies. The 
new branch is located at Irving Avenue 
and Woodbine Street. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Troy, New York, records a 
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circulation of 127,333v., among 13,082 
borrowers, in a population of 72,013 
thru 21 agencies ; 56,088v. on the shelves. 
Income, $21,915; expenditures, $21,301. 


Edith F. Vermeule, Pratt ’18, who has 
been librarian of the Yesler branch of 
the Seattle public library for severa! 
years past, has returned to New York 
and has been made librarian of the 
Tompkins Square branch. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
board of the Staff association of the 
New York public library, it was de- 
cided that two members of the asso- 
ciation should be sent to New York 
state library week at Lake George in 
September. 


A public library for Pottstown, Pa., 
is practically assured according to re- 
cent news of the campaign for funds 
for that purpose. A gift of $5000 from 
J. G. Feist and another of $1000 from 
the Century club swelled the fund un- 
til the total amount, $30,000, will soon 
be reached. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Newark, N. J., re-issued on a 


single sheet, gives some _ interesting 
statistics of the year’s work. The li- 
brary, founded in 1888, serves a popula- 
tion of 430,000; number of volumes on 
the shelves, 270,963, of which 23,400 
are for reference; number of pictures, 
570,498; maps, manuscripts, etc., 
12,000; number of volumes lent for 
home use, 884,517; number of pictures 
lent, 133,556; number of registered 
borrowers, 47,036. 

Receipts for the year, $235,917; ex- 
penditures, $235,903, of which $35,984 
was spent for books; $182,868, library 
service—salaries; $14,998, janitor serv- 
ice—salaries; $11,982, engineers—salar- 
ies. 

The city of Newark appropriated 
$100,000 for two branches and $125,000 
for alterations in the main library build- 
ing. Much of this work has already 
been done. 

The week, April 29-May 5, was 
designated as Music week in the Pub- 
lic library of Brooklyn, N. Y., and the 
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library took special measures to .cele- 
brate. The library’s music  collction 
consists of 4500v. of instrumental music, 
1200v. dealing with the history and theory 
of music and numerous biographies of 
musicians. The circulation of music at 
the Montague branch in one year was 
7000v. and in addition to this, about 
2500v. were distributed to borrowers 
thru the various branch libraries. Dur- 
ing opera season, the requests were 
not for the music itself, but for 
synopses and librettos. To meet this 
demand, a. collection of about 500 li- 
brettos has been acquired and these 
are loaned in the same way as the 
scores. 

In choosing music for its patrons, 
the library has been fortunate in secur- 
ing the services of men and women of 
wide acquaintance with the works of 
the most noted composers. 


The American Merchant Marine li- 
brary association has sent out a report 
of its work, together with the history of 
the organization and its aims. 

Thru dispatch offices in New York 
and Boston, 46,825 books were used in 
1922, serving 503 ships belonging to 92 
companies. On the Great Lakes, a book 
stock of 22,573 was placed on 452 ships 
belonging to 67 companies. It is esti- 
mated that 40,000 seamen have had the 
use of the 1743 libraries lent to various 
ships. 

Among gifts noted are $5000 from the 
A. L. A.; $5000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation ; $3000 from the Standard 
Oil Company and $4000 from the Lake 
Carriers’ association. Receipts from sub- 
scriptions and contributions amounted to 
$22,994; disbursements, $23,614, leaving 
a deficit of $620. 

The enterprise has the endorsement of 
President Harding, Secretary Hoover 
and A. D. Lasker, chairman of the U. 
S. shipping board. Extracts from sea- 
men’s letters expressing appreciation of 
the service are most complimentary. 

The new library building for Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, was opened to the pub- 
lic, May 5. The building, with the 
grounds, represents an expenditure of 
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$750,000. It is built of Indiana lime- 
stone and covers the site of an ancient 
burial ground. 

There will be room for 208 readers 
and for more than 300,000v. 

The main entrance opens into a large 
vestibule from which two stairways go 
up to the main floor. Directly in front 
of the main entrance, separated from the 
vestibule by glass doors, in the middle of 
the central room, is the charging desk. 
This room is about 35 feet in height and 
has overhead light. On the first floor, 
also, will be the periodical room, with 
places for 64 readers, the administrative 
offices, the main reading and reference 
room, 44 by 7O feet, and the children’s 
room. 

A notable feature in the children’s 
room is a freize, executed in great beauty 
and simplicity, illustrating the story of 
Robinson Crusoe. This is the consuma- 
tion of a life-long ambition on the part 
of the artist to illustrate this wonderful 
story as he conceives it, and the result 
is a thing of beauty. 

On the second floor are the lecture 
hall, the Fine Arts room, rooms for li- 
brary assistants, and three small study 
roms. E, L. Tilton and Alfred M. 
Githens of New York City were the 
architects and the library authorities of 
Wilmington are highly pleased with their 
work. 

Central 


Ruth M. E. Hennig, Simmons ’20, 
has been appointed a senior cataloger 
in the Public library, Detroit, Mich. 


J. S. Cleavinger has resigned from 
the faculty of the University of Illinois 
library school to become librarian of 
the public libraries of Saginaw, Michi- 
gan. 


Miss Ethel McCollough, librarian of 
the Public library, Evansville, Indiana, 
has been granted a leave of absence for 
a trip to Europe. Miss McCollough 
sailed April 25, and will spend three 
months abroad. 


As a result of the legislature’s re- 
fusal to appropriate $1,600,000 for the 
purpose, Iowa university, Iowa City, 


is not to have its long hoped for li- 
brary building. In refusing to appro- 
priate so large a sum, the legislature 
contends that Iowa institutions should 
be more nearly self-supporting. 


The Minneapolis Athenaeum and the 
Public library have each received a be- 
quest of $5000 from the Johnson 
Foundation. Judge Johnson was at one 
time a member of the Public Library 
board. 

A new branch of the Public library 
opened, May 1, in the Roosevelt high- 
school, and excavation for a new branch 
building on Lake Street will start, June 
1. 


A recent vote among the members 
of the Little Women’s club at the Lindale 
branch, Public library, Minneapolis, 
Minn., shows that 30 little girls have 
chosen the Bible as their favorite book. 
Master Skylark, Alice in Wonderland 
and Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 
have been read aloud at meetings dur- 
ing the year, and all the young mem- 
bers have pledged to read and pass on 
their interest in the love of good read- 
ing to others. 


An Art in Industry exhibit held in 
the Milwaukee public library under 
the direction of Miss Martha Hornor 
of the library’s art department, April 
28-May 13, made a particular appeal to 
the city’s business men. Industrial 
posters contributed by students from 
several art schools, special lists of 
books on advertising and the commer- 
cial use of art, and a program of ad- 
dresses and discussions of various 
phases of commercial art, made the 
undertaking one of more than usual 
interest. 


A bird house exhibit held at the 
Nichols library, Naperville, Illinois, 
early in April, not only resulted in 
“creating a warmer place in the hearts 
of the children for birds,” but brought 
the library under the favorable obser- 
vation of almost the entire community. 
The movement attracted the interest 
of over 500 boys and girls and 63 bird 
houses were completed for the exhibit. 
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Posters, books and pamphlets with sci- 
entific plans for bird houses, and a 
beautiful collection of stuffed birds 
served to stimulate interest in the ex- 
hibit. 

The Journal-Transcript, Peoria, TIlli- 
nois, devoted a page of its issue of 
April 15 to a resumé of the history 
of the city’s public library. Tracing 
the library’s development from 1855 to 
the present period of enlarged activity 
and usefulness, the account is replete 
with interesting fact and incident at- 
tending the years of change and prog- 
ress. Speaking of present conditions, 
Dr Edwin Wiley, librarian, deplores 
the lack of funds to expand as the size 
of the town demands. The Peoria li- 


brary, he says, should serve from two 
to three times as many persons as it 
now does but without sufficient funds 
for books and increased staff, it is im- 
possible to grow more at present. 
The annual report of the University 
of Chicago records among special pur- 


chases for the year, a collection of 500v. 
Sanskrit; the Fliigge collection of over 
12,500 pamphlets on medical subjects; 
the Merrill collection of early editions 
of Pliny’s Letters and rare editions of 
other Latin authors. It contains five 
books published before 1500: Pliny’s 
Letters of 1483, 1485, 1490 and 1498, 
and Catullus’ Tibullus and Propertius of 
1491. The Pliny of 1490 represents the 
only copy known to be in any American 
library. From foreign universities were 
received 4,853 dissertations. 

The total number of books cataloged 
numbered 31,124 titles, 71,229v. under 
the new system. Only 63 titles, cover- 
ing 126v., were entered according to the 
old system, which would indicate that 
the reorganization has, in the main, been 
completed. 

Because of lack of space in the cen- 
tral building, the Philosophy library was 
moved to the Classics building. This 
was followed by the text-book collection, 
some 20,000v. still under the old classi- 
fication system, and the newspaper files. 
Later, the classes Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Mathematics and Physics were also re- 
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moved to their respective departmental 
buildings in order to make space for the 
rapidly growing classes in the Humani- 
ties proper. The question of space, both 
in the general and departmental libra- 
ries, presents a most serious problem. 

The duplicates received and disposed 
of represent a formidable item. The 
total received was 47,143, of which 29,- 
131 were disposed of within the year. 

In the Readers’ department, 797,688 
used the central library and 380,371 the 
six departmental libraries and reading 
rooms in which a record was kept. Ten 
departmental libraries and reading rooms 
furnished no_ records. Circulation 
amounted, for the central library, to 
367,494v.; and for eight of the 16 de- 
partmental libraries and reading rooms 
in which records are kept, to 206,257v.; 
a total of 573,751v. 

More than 2500 books were added 
within the year to the Rental bureau 
which is steadily enlarging. The bureau 
is almost self-supporting now, the re- 
ceipts for the year reaching $4004 and 
expenditures, $4427. 

The University of Chicago libraries 
stand third among the libraries of the 
United States in the number of books 
loaned to other institutions, the record 
for 1921-22 being 1670v., as against 
1376v. for the year 1920-21. 


South 


Miss Elizabeth H. Baxter, Pratt ’17, 
cataloger of the Panama Canal library, 
has been promoted to the position of 
assistant librarian of that library. 


Grace Hill, B. L. S.,.N. Y. S. ‘12, 
has resigned as head of the cata- 
loging department, Public library, 
Kansas City, Mo., effective in July. 
She plans a vacation in the west for 
several months before returning to li- 
brary work. 


The opening of the Children’s de- 
partment recently added to the Olivia 
Raney library, Raleigh, N. C., was a 
joyous occasion, the library trustees, 
the mayor of the city and a number of 
civic organizations taking part in the 
opening program. The new depart- 
ment is said to be a long cherished 




























“dream” of the librarian, Mrs Nora 
Atkinson who, with Rev M. S. Bar- 
bar, president of the Library board, 
has labored indefatigably to make the 
dream a reality. Miss Artie Lee Tay- 
lor of Kentucky will have charge of the 
department. 

The annual report of Nora Key 
Weems, librarian of the Public library, 
Sherman, Texas, stresses the need of 
more help in the reference department 
to meet adequately the demands of 
this part of the library’s service. Dur- 
ing the year, 7609 persons were served 
in the reference rooms, more than the 
staff could take care of in connection 
with the loan work. 

In a population of 16,020, 39,315 
books were loaned thru 5000 borrow- 
ers. Total number of books on the 
shelves, 7062. Receipts from the city, 
$2400; expenditures, $2361. 


The 1922 report of the library of the 
University of North Carolina records 
number of books on the shelves, 108,- 
405; books added during the year, 8634; 
periodicals and proceedings of learned 
societies received, 1005. Expenditures: 
books and periodicals, $22,843; salaries, 
$18,844; building and equipment, $2499 ; 
total, $48,069. Thru the library exten- 
sion service, 3123 books and pamphlets 
were mailed to women’s clubs, 9403 were 
mailed to schools and other groups 
organized in extension work, and 2529 
letters were written in answer to special 
inquiries, representing a total of 14,095 
pieces of mail. 

A cash gift of $1000 was received for 
the development of the collection of 
North Caroliniana; 16 beautiful hand- 
colored photographs of the pageant of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s first settlement on 
Roanoke Island were presented by Capt 
A. O. Clement, and the collection of 
southeastern historical material, in which 
the library specializes, was largely in- 
creased, 765 bound volumes and 2109 
pamphlets being added to the North 
Carolina section alone. 

West 

Mrs Elsie Howard Pine, high-school 
library adviser on the staff of Kellogg 
library, Kansas State teachers college, 
Emporia, has visited Elmdale, Cotton- 
wood Falls, Ashland, Mulave, Cheney, 
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Advance Information 


To Librarians 


Place your orders now for a copy of the 
new book to be published by “THE 
STUDIO,” next Autumn, entitled 


OLD ENGLISH SPORTING 
PRINTS AND THEIR 
HISTORY 


by 
Ralph Nevill 
With about 100 illustrations including 24 
mounted plates in colours 


PRICE—£3-3-0 net 
Entire Edition limited to 1,500 numbered copies 


Sole Agents for United States 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN 


(Established 1864) 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


LONDON, W. C. 2 
NEW YORK Agency—33 Pearl Street 








Librarians 
YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 


on 
Reference books, Technical 
books, Children’s books, Pub- 


lishers’ Remainders 


of all kinds in sets or single 
volumes 


by 


writing me for prices and terms, 
and sending for my latest list of 
Book Bargains. 


C. V. RITTER 


Old Colony Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Onaga, Harveyville, and Bushton in the 
past few months, helping the superin- 
tendents, teachers, and students in the 
classification and systematic arrange- 
ment of the high-school libraries. Con- 
cordia, Lincoln, Ingalls, and Greens- 
burg are still to be visited. It costs only 
her travel and hotel expenses, besides the 
supplies. 


The Colorado library association has 
presented a bill to the legislature for 
consolidating the State library commis- 
sion, the Traveling library commission 
and the State library, this in the cause 
of efficiency and economy. Each of these 
organs of the state is acting independent- 
ly and all of them without adequate 
funds. A constitutional amendment is 
also proposed revoking the provision 
which makes the State superintendent of 
public instruction the State librarian. 

It is hoped to make the State library 
a great reference library and the center 
of library aid and influence in the state 
but this cannot be done while it is a sec- 
ondary interest in a large department al- 
ready overtaxed by the pressure of its 
own immediate work. 


Pacific coast 


Anna G. Hall, B. L. S., N. Y. S., 716, 
resigned her position as consulting li- 
brarian with the H. R. Huntting 
Company of Springfield, Mass., to be- 
come librarian of the Umatilla County 
library, Pendleton, Oregon. 


Canada 


On May 1, Miss Frances Staton com- 
pleted her thirtieth year of service in 
the reference division, of which she is 
now the head, of the Public library, 
Toronta, Canada. The staff of the li- 
brary celebrated the occasion by an af- 
ternoon tea at which every one of the 
large staff connected with the library 
and branches, was, at some time or other, 
present. Miss Staton, after recovering 
from her surprise, gave an interesting ac- 
count of early days in the library. She 
served 15 years under the late Dr Bain 
and has just completed a second 15 year 
period under the present librarian, 


George H. Locke. The staff of the 
reference division has quadrupled in 
the last 15 years, and the patronage 
has grown at an even greater rate. At 
present Miss Staton is at the head of 
largest reference library in Canada. 


Hilda C. Laird, Pratt ’19, has resigned 
as head cataloger from the library of the 
League of Nations in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and has been succeeded in _ that 
position by Miss Janet F. Saunders, class 
of 1921, cataloger at Princeton Univer- 
sity library. 





For Sale—A very complete set of 
government war-time posters, docu- 
ments and exhibits which accumulated 
in Washington during the war is for 
sale by one who served the govern- 
ment in Washington while her hus- 
band was a soldier. An opportunity 
to use the proceeds which the collec- 
tion might bring is most desirable. 
Address Mrs M. C. Luther, 846 West 
33rd Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Wanted— Assistant librarian for 
teachers’ college library, to begin work 
September 1. Requirements: College 
degree, library training (not less than 
one year) and some_ experience. 
Work: One hour of teaching elemen- 
tary library methods; the remainder of 
time to be divided between catalog- 
ing department and loan desk. Con- 
tract for 12 months with 6 weeks va- 
cation. Address Sarah Hougham, li- 
brarian, State Teachers college, Moor- 
head, Minn. 





Wanted—Experienced cataloger, _li- 
brary graduate preferred ; to commence 
work, September 1. Opportunity will 
be given to do work in other depart- 
ments. Address Whitman Davis, A. 
& M. College, Mississippi. 





Librarian Wanted—Address Hood 
River County Library, Hood River, 
Oregon, giving education, experience and 
salary desired. 





